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Take Your Vacation. 


T IS TRUE that as a people we ure always in more or 
less of a hurry ; but as for play, for sport, for that 
propensity for fun which gives life its zest, no people 
are more noted than Americans. This matter of the 
hurrying habit charged against Americans is not to be 
denied ; on the other hand, the report of the Mosley 
Education Commission, from England, shows that while 
the intelligent gentlemen composing that body were 
struck by the evidence of the spirit of hurry which 
seemed to possess the people here in their work, they 
found that Americans also put conscience into that 
work. We have discrimination in the remark that 
“‘the American is in a hurry to make his fortune, but 
there are no signs of undue hurry in the school-room ; 
there the teacher is in no hurry to have done with his 
class ; he seems to set himself to do his work with dis- 
crimination.’’ The justice of this remark will be evi- 
dent to the most casual observer. 

And yet, as we have said, we are a hurrying people 
and it is a fact that this spirit of hurry shortens the 
home life and makes the father too much of a stranger 
to his family. But when we come to consider the why 
and wherefore of it all we find it in the stimulating 
atmosphere of the country, which sets all the nerves 
tingling. No one, perhaps, has so forcibly shown the 
effect of climate upon character as Taine; in fact, 
every nation is largely the product of its environment 
and especially of the air it breathes. 

But if, as a rule, the American moves and has his 
being in a hurry, he knows how to enjoy himself ; and 
it is he who has given the name “ outing’’ to a prac- 
tice which has become well-nigh universal the country 
through. Surely no land in the world can show any- 
thing like the ‘‘ outing ’’ hotels, the excursion routes, 
the rural camps in valley, on mountain-side, by lake, 
where the wild fowl gather and the deer congregate 
not in little pens or paddocks to be butchered at will, 
but in their native forests to be hunted within limits 
prescribed by law—which abound in this vast country 
of ours with its great mountain ridges, gleaming lakes 
blown up into seas by great winds, its boundless 
forests, or its incomparable seacoasts, along which 
the endless migration of fish, countless in numbers and 
variety and matchless in flavor, reward the skill of the 
disciples of Izaak Walton, of blessed memory. The 
great mass of Americans, in every avenue of life—the 
the father, the wife and mother, the children, em- 
ployer and employé, man-servant and maid-servant— 
all must have their outing, and they manage to get it. 
Do Americans quite understand how fortunate they 
are in possessing their advantages for summer rest 
and recuperation? Nowhere in the world, it may 
safely be said, are such facilities for excursions by 
rail and river, on sound and sea, to be enjoyed by 
those of the most limited means as here, and nowhere 
has the practice of “‘ taking an outing’’ become such 
an ineradicable habit. 

Nor is this the only phase of the recreation spirit ; 
for within a few years there has sprung up such a 
spirit of nature-worship in its highest sense that in 
spite of themselves, all unconsciously, the young boys 
and girls of the country are becoming acquainted with 
Nature in her myriad forms of vegetable and animal 
life, as witnessed in the development of a distinct 
nature literature such as no other country can boast. 

And this gathering on the mountain or by the sea- 
shore—what a catholicon, what a stimulant, what a 
spirit of restfulness as well, it brings to the threefold 
nature of man—his body, soul, and spirit! Happy for 
us is it that this spirit is indeed possessing the hearts 
and minds of countless thousands who in the pursuit 
of healthful pleasure are brought close to nature’s 
heart. But, however this may be, there is no ques- 
tion that this practice of outing, though it be fora 
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brief period, with its change of the air inhaled, with 
the new scenes it presents to the eye, the newer music 
it brings to the ear—in short, with its shifting of all 
the objects that make what is called the environment, 
and itg new interests—quickens the blood, stimulates 
the thought, brings rest to tired nerves, and tends to 
the renewal of the whole nature. Wherefore, reader, 
get your outing as it may best come to you; if an 
employer help others to it. Despite what the man 
of money may say, rest is as necessary as work, and 
a period of relaxation under the open skies is a bless- 
ing not to be refused because it is as free as the birds 
and as abundant as the very air you breathe. 


The Last of the Political Bosses. 


*-ENATOR GORMAN’S death removes almost the 
last of the political bosses with whom the country 
has become familiar in the past third of a century. 
Simon Cameron and his pupil, Quay, departed before 
Gorman. Penrose, of Pennsylvania, and Cox, of Ohio, 
were overthrown in the elections of 1905 which put 
Democrats in power. Senator Platt, of New York, 
has abdicated his leadership, and Odell is ready to re- 
tire. Murphy, of Tammany, was discredited by the 
close run which Hearst made for the mayoralty in 
1905, against Murphy’s candidate, McClellan. Hill has 
retired. 

When Aaron Burr transformed Tammany into a po- 
litical machine over acentury ago the first of the party 
bosses appeared. None of the later sachems of the 
wigwam, not even Tweed, Kelly, or Croker, was more 
astute or powerful than Burr, the man who swung 
New York to the Democrats in 1800, broke the spell 
of Federalist sway, defeated Adams for re-election, 
and made Jefferson President and Burr Vice-President. 
The long period of Democratic ascendency in the na- 
tion, which continued, with two short interruptions, till 
Lincoln and the Republicans entered office in 1861, 
began with Burr’s victory in New York in 1800. 

The old Albany Regency—Van Buren, Marcy, Silas 
Wright, John A. Dix, Peter Cagger, and the rest of 
the magnates-—-were a different order of chieftains 
from their rivals of Tammany. Their methods were 
far less objectionable than Tammany’s, their ideals 
were higher, and they put a better grade of men in 
office. Most of these leaders were statesmen of a 
high order. Tilden was a member of the Regency in 
its latest days, but his political practices, especially 
in the latter part of his career, were more nearly those 
of Burr and Croker, although he was technically an 
enemy of Tammany, and helped to overthrow Tweed 
in 1871. 

Thurlow Weed, who would rather be a king maker 
than a king, was as pure a politician and as dexterous 
a tactician as the country has seen. Fenton, Conk- 
ling, and Hill were statesmen rather than bosses of 
the Gorman or Quay order, though each, in his day 
and in his sphere, had as close a grip on New York as 
Gorman or Quay ever had on their States. The polit- 
ical bosses have been of many varieties, good and bad, 
but with Gorman’s death the last of the more objec- 
tionable type leaves the stage. There will be no 
mourners, 


Railway Rate Regulation. 


HE PASSAGE of the railway-rate regulation bill 
pleases the people, removes a menace from the 
railroads, and improves business throughout the coun- 
try. Incidentally it is a triumph for President Roose- 
velt, who had been urging legislation on this line since 
before his nomination in 1904. His advocacy of his idea 
helped him in the national canvass, and it has been 
one of the sources of his tremendous popularity with 
the people ever since. 

While the bill which goes on the statute-book is 
more radical in some respects than the Hepburn bill 
which passed the House, it is clearer on essential 
points. The Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
shippers, the railroads, and the general public can un- 
derstand it better, and on that and other accounts it 
is a more satisfactory measure. By its court-review 
feature, which was the outcome of exhaustive discus- 
sion and intelligent concession, all interests—those of 
the shipper, the railroads, and the general public—are 
guarded. Not only are the wishes of the 85,000,000 
people looked after in the rate law, but the interests 
of the owners of the 220,000 miles of railway are pro- 
tected. For this reason the new law removes a men- 
ace to the railways, which feared serious assault from 
the radical influences in Congress. On this account 
industry and trade of all sorts will be benefited. 

The 220,000 miles of main track of the railways of 
the United States represent property to the extent of 
$16,000,000,000; or as much as the total value of all 
the property in the country in 1860, the year of Lin- 
coln’s election. Their income of over $2,000,000,000 
a year is very nearly four times the annual revenue of 
the United States government. The number of men 
on their rolls is 1,500,000, an army as great as the com- 
bined forces that Oyama and Linievitch had in Man- 
churia at the time of the peace of Portsmouth. The 
railroads are a vast interest. Anything which would 
hamper them in their legitimate activities would deal 
a hard blow to every important industry in the country. 

President Roosevelt, who led in urging this sort of 
legislation, the Republican Congress which framed and 
passed it, and the American people, including the rail- 
roads themselves, who will be benefited by it, are to 
be congratulated on the enactment of the Roosevelt- 
Hepburn-Allison rate-regulation law. 
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The Plain Truth. 


S° GOOD a Republican authority as the New York 
Tribune recently called attention in its news de- 
partment to the rowdyism in a prominent New York 
city hotel of ‘‘ Bat ’’’ Masterson, a United States mar- 
shal appointed by the present administration from 
among its rough-rider friends. The details of his pro- 
voking a café fight, as reported by all the daily papers, 
are sufficient to suggest the unfitness of Masterson 
to act as United States marshal. We recommend in 
his case the prompt use of the ‘“‘ big stick,’’ which 
should be as applicable to ‘‘bad men”’ holding mar- 
shals’ commissions from the government as to the 
packers, the Standard Oil, and other corporations that 
seem to be on the list at Washington to get particu- 
lar fits. 
4 
+X -SECRETARY HERBERT’S Memorial Day ora- 
tion over the graves of the Confederate dead, 
in Arlington Cemetery, was significant of the spirit in 
which we are glad to believe that North and South 
regard the Civil War. He holds, as a good South- 
erner, that the Confederate States had the right to 
secede, but just as firmly he declares that the war 
settled the question forever, and he would brand as 
rebels any present-day secessionists. More and more 
the people of this reunited country, which no longer 
knows sectionalism, are coming to acquiesce in the 
views of such men as Mr. Herbert and Charles Francis 
Adams, that the patriotism of the South was equal to 
that of the North—that the soldiers of both, as Mr. 
Herbert says, were “‘ patriots settling on the field of 
battle a constitutional question that could be settled 
in no other way.’’ The virtue and valor of Cavalier 
and Puritan are the common boast and heritage of the 
Englishman of to-day. So it will be with us. The 
memory of the men who died for the principles they 
held dearest belongs to no State or section ; it is the 
property of the nation. 
a 
HE NEW ORLEANS board of school directors has 
made a grave mistake, in our judgment, in refus- 
ing to allow the Bible to be read in the public schools 
of that city. The situation created by this refusal is 
rendered the more unfortunate by the fact that most 
of the New Orleans schools are endowed through the 
will of Mr. McDonough, who left his entire fortune to 
the school board many years ago, and who stipulated 
that the Bible must be read daily. How these en- 
dowed schools can be honorably maintained in defiance 
of this express stipulation, it is difficult to see. But 
this consideration is of minor importance in compari- 
son with the principle involved in the rejection of 
Bible reading. Such ,action is a concession to the 
spirit of bigotry and intolerance which should not be 
allowed to dominate in any American community. 
The vast majority of the American people recognize 
and reverence the Bible as a source of wisdom, inspira- 
tion, and help for the highest of human needs, and 
there is no sound reason why it should not have a 
place among educational agencies in our public schools. 
° a 


REPRESENTATIVE GROSVENOR was justified in 

his sarcasms directed against his colleagues for 
their neglect to pass the ship-subsidy bill. He sug- 
gested, ironically, that a joint resolution be passed 
saying that Congress will subsidize everything else, 
including the Panama Canal and the deepening of 
rivers and harbors ; but, having made everything easy 
for foreign shipping agencies to exploit American com- 
merce, it will no longer fool the people with empty 
promises of aid to American vessel-owners. It is, in- 
deed, time that the American merchant marine inter- 
ests should be fed on something more than illusive 
promises by Congress and the Republican party. We 
protect every other industry against foreign cheap 
labor, and then compel the shipping industry to com- 
pete with the cheap labor of Europe and the Orient, 
with the result that we now have actually 108,000 tons 
less engaged in foreign trade than we had ninety-five 
years ago. It is humiliating to national pride to see 
the stars and stripes disappearing from the ocean, but 
the disgrace of the situation is not merely sentimental. 

. 


AMERICANS ARE notoriously impulsive, and cun- 

ning politicians profit by that fact. A man may 
go down to utter defeat in politics, not once, but twice, 
and if he still has sufficient audacity to keep his head 
above water he may be able to swim out. Bryan’s 
case is a notable illustration. Having been twice de- 
feated on a free-silver platform, he now announces 
that the next election must be decided on the question 
of trusts. He dare not try the free-silver issue again. 
The people have expressed their judgment on the 
question of a debased dollar. He dare not declare for 
a revision of the tariff on free-trade lines, or he would 
invite a worse defeat on that issue than he had on his 
free-silver platform. So he jumps into line with the 
rest of the crowd to hit the trusts. If, within the 
next two years, the trust issue should die out, Bryan 
will climb aboard any wagon that seems to have the 
middle of the road at that particular moment. Roose 
velt has made the anti-trust issue popular, and if he 
keeps as strenuously at his work during the next two 
years as he has during the past, he may put the trust 
question out of polities before 1908. Bryan can then 
revert to his free-silver issue once more, and get 
whipped in the Democratic National Convention, or at 
the polls. That he is still a firm believer at heart 1n 
free silver he made manifest the day after his second 
defeat, less than six years ago, when he said of the 
Democracy : ‘“‘It must renew its demand for an In 
come tax and maintain its position in favor of bimetal- 
lism.’’ Carry the news to the sound-money Democrats. 
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OF LATE years scarcely any body of law-makers 
has been permitted to hold a session without 
being attacked, collectively 
or individually, by some 
*“muck-raker’’ or other. 
3ut it is rarely, indeed, 
that a legislator himeelf 
joins the ranks of the cde- 
famers of the people’s rep- 
resentatives. This was the 
part recently taken by 
Frank J. Gethro, a mem- 
ber of the lower house of 
the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, as the sequel to a scan- 
dalous sensation which he 
himself occasioned. Gethro 
had been expelled from the 
house on charges of at- 
tempted bribery of col- 
leagues in connection with 
the defeat of an anti-bucket- 
shop bill. Before expulsion 
he had pleaded innocence, 
but afterward he made an 
alleged confession of his 
misdoing, admitting that he 
had been a perjurer as well 
as a briber. but asserting 
that he had done no greater 

aa Mined Ee colon = wrong than scores of other 
Chickering. members, and _ intimating 

that he had given the names 

of these and his accusations against them to the dis- 
trict-attorney. The case naturally created a sensa- 
tion, especially as it was reported that Boston’s fren- 
zied financier, Thomas W. Lawson, had written the 
statement for Gethro, who is a barber, without experi- 
ence as a writer, and apparently versed in little else 
than his trade. Whatever the shortcomings of his col- 
leagues may have been, Gethro has branded himself 
as unfit for public office. The moral of the case is 
that if the people will send incapable or dishonest men 


to legislative bodies, they deserve to be sold out. 
: 

















FRANK J. GETHRO, 
Who was expelled trom the Mas- 


ING ALFONSO of Spain is reported to have lost 
a good deal of his youthful effervescence since 
the attempted assassination of himself and his bride 
on their wedding day. He is now on the way to ac- 
quiring that dignity which should clothe the head of a 
kingdom. Such feats as his alleged turning of a 
somersault, to the horror of the courtiers, in the grand 
corridor of the palace when he visited London, are not 
likely to be imputed to him in the future. 
- 
YNICAL STUDENTS of political history are at 
liberty to comment upon the curious fact that 
Delaware, after all the outcry against Addicks dom- 
ination, has compassed his defeat only by naming for 
United States Senator a man who may be one of the 
defendants in the government’s suit against the so- 
caued powder trust. The prosecution of the E. R. 
Du Pont Company under the Sherman anti-trust act 
may place Senator-elect Du Pont in a delicate position. 
a a 
ROM TIME to time and in all parts of the country 
there are significant occurrences which indicate 
the steady progress of 
the colored people of the 
United States. One of 
the recent straws in this 
direction is the case of 
Miss Jessie Estelle 
Muse, of New Haven, 
Conn., who has been ap- 
pointed a teacher in the 
public schools of that 
city, she _ being the 
third young woman of 
her race in the town 
whose merits have been 
thus recognized. Miss 
Muse is a graduate of 
the State Normal School, 
where she was a hard 
and earnest student and 
stood high in her class. She possesses a strongly- 
marked musical gift, being an excellent organist, 
pianist, and singer, and not long ago she and her 
sister Victoria, who has similar talent, made a hit in 
singing some duets at a public concert. This young 
lady, who has a promising career as an instructor be- 
fore her, is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Richard H. 
Muse, the founders of the Coleridge Taylor Singing 
Union of New Haven. She comes of a family many 
of whose members were persons of education and 
culture, and some of whom occupied honorable posi- 
tions in the world. To these she bids fair to be a 
credit and a fit successor. 
LITTLE OF THE pomp of royalty surrounded the 
_ coronation of King Haakon, the first elected sov- 
ereign of the new kingdom of Norway, and his con- 
Sort, Queen Maud. There was no formal procession, 
such as that with which the Spanish people cele- 
brated the marriage of their young King. For days 
before the ceremony the royal pair had made a leisurely 
progress through the country on the way to Trondhjem, 
the ancient capital, winning the praise of their future 


MISS JESSIE E. MUSE, 
A young colored woman appointed a 
public-school teacher in New 
Haven.— Curt 
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subjects for their unaffected simplicity. The little 
Crown Prince Olaf was the object of especial regard. 

















HAAKON VIL, 


The newly-crowned King of Norway, his Queen, and the crown prince. 


The coronation took place in the cathedral, which had 
been the scene of many other similar ceremonies, in 
the presence of representatives of every European 
nation except Sweden. Twenty Americans were there. 
The new King is the second son of King Frederick of 
Denmark. At his baptism, when there was no thought 
of his sitting on the throne of the sister kingdom, he 
received the names Christian Frederick Charles George 
Valdemar Axel; but out of compliment to the country 
over which he was called to reign, he was crowned as 
Haakon VII., aname famous in Norse history. Queen 
Maud is the youngest daughter of King Edward VII.— 
a circumstance which gave the British people a very 
lively interest in the Norwegian coronation ceremonies, 
a 

HATEVER doubt may exist of the fitness of Vice- 
Admiral Rojestvensky, of Russia, for exalted 

naval command, there can be no question that he pos- 
sesses, in a high degree, both physical and moral cour- 
age. The unshrinking manner in which he led his an- 
tiquated and poorly-equipped fleet into action with 
Japan’s crack war-vessels, facing certain defeat and 
almost certain death, revealed the nerve of a brave 
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VICE-ADMIRAL ROJESTVENSKY, 
Of Russia, who pleaded guilty to a capital charge to save his 


subordinates 














fighter, if not the skill of a great naval strategist. 
When indicted with the officers of the torpedo-beat 
destroyer Bedovi by a court of inquiry, for surrender- 
ing after the battle of the Sea of Japan, the admiral 
manfully took all the blame upon himself, seeking to 
shield his subordinates at the risk of his own condem- 
nation and execution, the act referred to being, under 
the harsh Russian law, punishable by death. It will 
be remembered that Rojestvensky, badly wounded in 
the head, was taken off his battered and sinking flag- 
ship and put aboard the little craft that later fell into 
the hands of the Japanese. The nobleness of his atti- 
tude before the court is emphasized by the fact that 
he was in no condition to give orders at the time of 
the surrender. It is believed that the officers of the 
Bedovi struck their flag in order to save the life of 
their much-loved chief by securing for him good medi- 
cal attendance on a Japanese war-ship. The punish- 
ment of any of these indicted officers would, under the 
circumstances, but bring new odium on the Russian 
bureaucracy. 
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HE BURDEN of President Roosevelt’s onerous du- 
ties has been considerably lessened by the efficien- 
cy of the able secretaries , 
whom he has had the dis- 
cernment and good fortune 
to select. The ability and 
faithfulness of George B. 
Cortelyou, now Postmaster- 
General, are written large 
on the record, and the en- . 
ergy, devotion, and tact of 
the President’s present sec- 
retary, William Loeb, Jr., 
are generally recognized. 
In Assistant Secretary 
Benjamin F. Barnes, also, 
the head of the nation had 
an excellent helper. Mr. 
Barnes, having been pro- 
moted to the position of 
postmaster at the national 
sapital, the President has 
appointed as his successor 
Mr. M. C. Latta, of Perry, 
Okla., who has already 
abundantly demonstrated 
his fitness for the position. 
Mr. Latta, who is less than 
thirty-seven years old, isa 
native of Pennsylvania, but ; 
at the age of ten was taken “hen 
by his parents to Kansas, Bells, 
where he grew up and was 
educated. After the opening of the ‘‘ Cherokee 
Strip,’’ in 18938, he located at Perry, Okla., where he 
served as clerk of probate and afterward as stenog- 
rapher in the United States Land Office. From the 
latter post he was transferred to the office of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior at Washington, and after only 
three weeks’ service there was detailed for duty at 
the White House. Later he was appointed to a clerk- 
ship on the White House staff, and in 1902 he was 
made stenographer to the President, serving as such 
until his recent promotion. 
“a 

|? IS SAID that no newspaper worker in the city 

of Columbus, O., is more highly esteemed by all 
classes of whites and by newspaper men than Ralph 
W. Tyler, the only colored man in Columbus and in the 
United States employed on a white daily’s staff. Mr. 
Tyler is now an editorial writer on the Ohio State 
Journal, and has been previously employed for twenty 
years, after leaving college, on other Ohio papers. He 
has done much feature writing for his papers, and, be- 
cause of his being an expert shorthand man, has fre- 
quently been assigned to take political speeches, ser- 
mons, and testimony. 

















M. C. LATTA, 
The newly-appointed and capable 
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OUNG MISS GEORGIA A. BURNS, of Oklahoma, 
owns and ably manages an 11,000-acre cattle- 
ranch, and has leased 100,000 acres of oil and min- 
eral lands. She spends much time in the saddle and is 
an expert ‘‘ cowboy.’”’ 
_ 
RS. ANNIE BESANT, whose sojourn in this coun- 
try as the high-priestess of theosophy is still 
remembered, is an ob- 
ject of considerable 
curiosity on the part of 
tourists who visit the 
sacred city of Benares, 
India. She lives there, 
having adopted the Hin- 
du manner of life, and 
the flourishing Central 
Hindu ColJege, in which 
several hundred _ stu- 
dents receive instruction 
in secular and religious 
subjects, is the result of 
her labors. Her re- 
ception-room is an 
apartment of incongru- 
ities. It has a few 
chairs for the accom- 
modation of visitors unused to Oriental habits, a roll- 
top desk, ornamented with a small image of Ganesh, 
the elephant-god, and a spray of jasmine blossom, a 
table with an American typewriter, and on the man- 
tel-piece large clay models of a Hindu god and goddess. 
The mistress of the house, in her white, semi-Indian 
draperies, completes the bizarre effect. This seems to 
bring Mrs. Besant’s picturesque career to a climax. 
a. 





MRS. ANNIE BESANT, 


A leading theosophist, who lives in 
Hindu fashion among her 
Hindu co_religionists. 


HE REALLY unlimited inventive powers of writers 
for the sensational press were exemplified in a 
recent ridiculous story as te gastronomic matters in 
the White House. The imaginative scribbler gave out 
that the President and his family daily sat down to a 
four- or five-course breakfast, a six- or seven-course 
luncheon, and a ten-course dinner; and he even went 
into the details of the alleged bills-of-fare. While 
there was nothing startlingly epicurean in these, there 
was so much gross exaggeration in the account that 
Mr. Roosevelt himself was moved to deny the fanciful 
tale. The President made a statement showing that 
the ordinary fare at the White House is very simple, 
conforming in every respect to the standard of whole- 
someness and common sense. , ' 
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SAGEBRUSH LAND IN THE CROW RESERVATION TO BE MADE FERTILE BY 


IRRIGATION. Courtesy of C. B. & Q. Railroad. 





MAIN STREET OF BILLINGS, WHERE 15,000 HOME-SEEKERS AWAITED THB 
OPENING OF THE CROW RESERVATION.— Mrs. C. Rt. Milier 
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ONE OF THE ORIGINAL SETTLERS, een 
dun. A CROW INDIAN CHIEF. 
4 Courtesy of C. B. & Q. Railroad. 
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WOULD-BE SETTLERS AT BILLINGS, MONT., WAITING FOR THEIR REGISTRATION PAPERS—NO 


PAPER, NO HOMESTEAD.—v-Mrs. (C. Rh. Miller 


N THE southern part of Montana lies the Crow Res- 
ervation—a large tract of land set aside some years 
ago for the exclusive use of the Indians. It consists 
of about a million acres, and was recently purchased 
by the government to be opened for homesteads of 160 
acres each. The only thing needed to make the ground 
productive was irrigation, and this has been prac- 
tically accomplished at a heavy public expense. The 
land could be taken up by bona-fide settlers only, and 
the choice of plats was recently determined by lottery 
at Billings, Mont. One of the conditions was regis- 
tration in person, and offices were opened at Billings 
and Miles City, Mont., and at Sheridan, Wyo. The 


largest number, however, registered at the Billings 
office, and the little city, which ordinarily has about 
five thousand inhabitants, had its population tempo- 
rarily increased by the influx of twenty thousand home- 
seekers. Men and women stood in line at the regis- 
tration offices, and the streets presented an animated 
scene. The railroad-station platform was piled high 
with baggage of every description, as many came pre- 
pared to camp until homes could be built. 

After the applicant had registered he was at liberty 
to go on the reservation and examine the land, for 
which he will be obliged to pay four dollars an acre. 
Those who drew from numbers one to 125 had to appear 


A PIECE OF WILD AND WOOLLY ADVERTISING ENTERPRISE IN BILLINGS. 


Mrs. C. R. Miller. 


at Billings to apply for entry, and one dollar an acre was 
required at that time. The other three dollars must 
be paid in four equal installments, it being stipulated 
by the Interior Department that the first one must be 
made at the end of the second year. Old soldiers were 
allowed to register by attorney. 

This opens to the arts of industry sixty-five hundred 
homesteads in one of the most beautiful valleys of the 
United States, through which winds the Yellowstone 
River—-the keystone to the whole enterprise, for it is 
the waters of this placid stream which have been 
utilized to convert an arid desert into a land budding 
forth in nature’s richest products. 
































INTENDING SETTLERS ON THE CROW RESERVATION AND THEIR 
BAGGAGE AT THE BILLINGS STATION.— Mrs. C. R. Miller. 


MAP OF THE CROW RESERVATION—SHADED PORTION OPENED 
TO SETTLEMENT. 


CROW INDIANS WORKING ON THE TOLUCA AND CODY BRANCH RAIL- 
ROAD, IN THE RESERVATION.— Courtesy of C. B. & Q. Railroad 
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CORNER OF THE RECEPTION-ROOM IN THE 
PALACE, THE SCENE OF MANY NOTABLE 
FUNCTIONS. Photograph by the 
Norwegian Court Decorator. 
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QUEEN MAUD’S DRESSING-TABLE IN 
THE PALACE AT TRONDHJEM. 
Photograph by the Norwegian Court 
Decorator. ? . 
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‘ NEW QUEEN OF NORWAY’S BOUDOIR IN THE PALACE, WHERE SHE RECEIVED ANTE-CHAMBER TO THE ROYAL RECEPTION-ROOM IN THE TRONDHJEM 


ROYAL VISITORS.— Photograph by the Norwegian Court Decorator. PALACE. — Photograph by the Norwegian Court Decorator. 


FIRST PHOTOGRAPH EVER TAKEN OF A CORONATION. 


BRILLIANT SCENE IN THE ANCIENT CATHEDRAL AT TRONDHJEM, NORWAY, AT THE CROWNING OF KING HAAKON AND 
QUEEN MAUD, AND VIEWS OF ROOMS IN THE QUAINT OLD PALACE NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED, AND FURNISHED 
EXCLUSIVELY TO LESLIE’S WEEKLY BY A GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL. 
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Humorous Stories by and of Prominent Men 


ANY OF the noted public men whom I have inter- 
viewed during a journalistic career of two decades 
have related to me anecdotes and jokes galore to ac- 
centuate and make clear their views and opinions. 
Not a few of these statesmen and politicans have 
joined the great majority, but the jokes they told will 
be handed down to other generations to illustrate a 
point or clinch an argument. Nearly all of the jokes 
are new, or, at least, have not been published. They 
are as follows : 

When the late Mark Hanna was running the Re- 
publican national campaign in 1896, in New York, he 
was bored by a politician who endeavored to make the 
chairman from Ohio see everything in a rosy way by 
relating anecdotes without much point. 

**You remind me of the Englishman,’’ said the 
Senator, ‘‘ who was walking up Fifth Avenue with an 
American gifted with a vocabulary of slang. A hand- 
somely dressed young woman passed and the American 
exclaimed, ‘She is out of sight.’ The Englishman 
was nonplused, but when it was explained that ‘ out of 
sight’ meant stunningly or beautifully dressed, he de- 
clared it was deuced clever, don’t you know. Soon 
afterward the Englishman met a fellow-countryman, 
and they went up Broadway together. An elegantly 
attired woman passed them. 

*** By Jove! she is not there,’ exclaimed the 
Englishman who had been taught slang. 

*** But she is there, old boy; where are your eyes?’ 
asked the other. 

“**Oh, I mean she cannot be seen.’ 

***T see her all right ; are you blind ?’ 

“** Strange,’ said the slang- taught Englishman ; 
‘when that American used a clever phrase it was 
funny and apropos, but when I use it I am thought 
stupid and blind.’ ’’ 

2 

V HEN THE late Colonel Elliott F. Shepard, son- 
in-law of Commodore Vanderbilt, bought a 
newspaper and started to run it he found that he 
knew little about the duties of active newspaper men. 
Although it was an afternoon paper, he made an inno- 
vation by employing a night city editor, and this was 
a signal for all kinds of people to seek employment on 
the paper. One day avery bright general writer sought 
the colonel and asked for a place on the staff. The colo- 
nel then put him through a regular course of catechiz- 

ing, as follows : 

** Are you a member of the church ?’’ 

““Yes ; I am a Presbyterian.’’ 

“Well, that is good. What is your special line ?’’ 

“*T am merely a Bohemian writer.’’ 

“* Do you speak the language also ?”’ 

. 


HENEVER the late ex-Senator Calvin S. Brice 
met ex-Governor Charles Foster, of Ohio, in 
New York they always had a good, social time, and a 
circle of intimate friends usually gathered to h®ar the 
two men, who had once been law partners, exchange 
stories. One day they were talking about some Presi- 
dents who failed to cordially recognize their old friends 
after they had been elected to the highest office. ‘“‘A 
certain persistent office-seeker and veteran politician, ”’ 
said ex-Senator Brice, ‘‘called upon President Harri- 
son, and the latter had trouble in recognizing him. In 
fact, the President, in his quiet way, declared he was 
not certain whether he had ever seen him before. 
This did not feaze the veteran politician, for he smiled 
and said : 
***Mr. President, I thought I knew you and had 
met you before, but I see my mistake. Our failure to 
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recognize each other reminds me of an Irishman who 
was walking along and saw a man across the street 
whom he thought he knew. The fellow across the 
strec* thought he recognized the Irishman, and they 
started to meet each other. In the middle of the 
street they looked at each other. 

***** Begorra,’’ said the Irishman, ‘‘I thought I 
knew ye.”’ 

*“**** And I was sure I recognized you !’’ cried the 
stranger. 

“** “* Be jabers, ’tis nayther of us!’’ declared the 
Irishman.’ 

‘** President Harrison smiled, and months afterward 
gave the politician such a small office the latter de- 
clared he did not believe he had ever been recognized 
by the Hoosier statesman. ’’ 

‘THE PEOPLE in the South are very hospitable, and 

have a good habit of speaking well of the dead. 
Even the newspaper editors enjoy writing eulogies of 
deceased citizens. Ina city in a Southern State, the 
afternoon paper, when its first edition came out, an- 
nounced the fact that a Mr. Smith-Brown, who for- 


By Homer Fort 


merly had lived in the town, had died suddenly in some 
¢part of Texas. A brief telegram had given the sad 
news. In an editorial obituary the editor waxed elo- 
quent and said that Mr. Smith-Brown, who years ago 
had been an honored citizen of the city, was an exem- 
plary man, a fine father, and none knew him but to 
love him. The panegyric concluded by saying the full 
particulars of Mr. Smith-Brown’s sudden death would 
probably be received for a later edition. They were, 
and the laconic sentence stated that he was hanged by 
lynchers for horse-stealing. 
4 
SOME YEARS ago, when General Tewfik Hussein 
was the Turkish minister at Washington, he ob- 
jected to the curious questions the newspaper inter- 
viewers asked him about the harem. One interviewer, 
however, told the representative of the Sublime Porte 
a funny story about Brigham Young and his many 
wives, and it induced the minister to reciprocate : 
‘‘There is a Turkish legend,’’ he said, ‘‘ to the 
effect that if a man prays seven consecutive mornings 
alone in the mosque, fer good luck, it will come. 
Near Saint Sophia Mosque, Constantinople, a poor man 
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jived who tried to carry out the injunction ; but, when 
he kneeled, to his chagrin he always saw another 
man who had arrived first. The fourth morning he 
could restrain himself no longer, and cried out, ‘ What 
is the secret of your getting to the mosque first ? 
I get up early and lose no time.’ The other man 
asked, ‘How many wives have you?’ When he an- 
swered ‘ One,’ the fortunate man said : 

*** You can never get to the mosque earlier than I, 
for I have four wives. When I wake up, one brings 
me my clothes, another gets my shoes, a third pre- 
pares my bath, and the fourth cooks breakfast. The 
result is I lose notime. Now, my friend, go at once 
and marry three other wives, and you will know the 
secret of my arriving first at the mosgue.’ 

**The poor Turk followed the advice, and very soon 
he knew why the man with four wives got to the 
mosque first—he stayed there in preference to home.”’ 

HE LATE ex-Senator Mahone, of Virginia, was try- 

ing to effect a settlement with a man whom he 
knew to be dishonest. The man declared he was above 
suspicion and wanted the ex-Senator to be careful and 
not accuse him of double dealing. ‘‘I won’t accuse 
you,’’ the ex-Senator drawled, ‘‘ but I’ll tell you a 
story of a man who knew himself to be thoroughly 
honest. This fellow registered late at night at a 
popular hotel in a big city. His sporty look and gen- 
eral demeanor made the hotel clerk wary, and he 
promptly said that every room was occupied. ‘ Aw, 
come off,’ said the sport, ‘I’m just as good as any- 
body, and I must have, at least, a bed to sleep in.’ 
The clerk said he had one bed not occupied, but the 
man who slept in it must be not only honest, but above 
suspicion. In strong language the sport asserted that 
he was all right and had never done a dishonest act. 
Then the clerk explained that he had a room with two 
beds in it, and the farther one from the door was oc- 
cupied by an old man, an eccentric millionaire, who in- 
sisted upon sleeping with a bag of precious stones un- 
der his pillow. This old man retired early, slept 
soundly, and got up late. If the sporting man would 
agree not to strike a light, not to disturb the sleeper, 
but to undress quietly and get up early, he might oc- 
cupy the bed near the door. He readily agreed, say- 
ing he had often slept in rooms where other parties 
had great wealth, in gems, lying around loose. Three 
hours after he had been shown to the room he rushed 
down stairs in his pajamas, quivering with excitement, 
and exclaimed to the clerk, 

*** Why, that old man in my room is dead ; dead as 
a door nail !’ 

*** Yes, I know it ; how did you find it out ?’ queried 
the clerk.’’ 

a 

HE LATE Postmaster-General Frank Hatton was 
noted for his ready wit, and oftentimes it was so 
keen and pointed it made him doubtful friends. Once 
he was sick and his doctor, a very pompous and digni- 
fied man, gave him medicine galore without any ap- 
preciable effect. The doctor changed the medicine, 
making the doses larger, declaring it would improve 
Mr. Hatton’s condition. When A®sculapius called the 
next day, the ex-Postmaster-General was seated by 

_the window, in the second story. 

“Did you follow my prescription ?’”’ asked the 
doctor. 

““No; and if I had it would have killed me,’”’ an- 
swered the patient. 

“Why, how is that ?’’ 

“I threw it out of the window.”’ 


(,ENERAL LEW WALLACE, the author of “‘ Ben- 
Hur,’’ was naturally polite, and his great suc- 
cess as an author never changed him in the least. 
His patience was often sorely taxed by over-zealous 
admirers, but his genial, unassuming ways helped him 
to bridge over many unpleasant moments. In a rail- 
way car, going to New York, a man who had imbibed 
too freely insisted upon talking to him about his books. 
‘Now, general,’’ he said, “‘ your ‘ Light of Asia’ 
is the book that I admire. It is worth reading many 
times.’’ For an hour the man harped on the “‘ Light 
of Asia,’’ while the general smiled and seemed highly 
amused. When the bore was departing, he said : 

“*General, I have enjoyed meeting you, and it will 
be a bright day in my life.’’ 

‘*Sir,’’ replied the novelist, ‘‘since you have made 
me the author of the ‘Light of Asia,’ I confess it 
has been an illuminated day to me.”’ 

a 

‘THE LATE Senator John Sherman, whenever he 

went to New York City, nearly always consented 
to see and submit to an interview with Homer Fort 
[a journalist who knew more public men by sight and 
has interviewed more prominent people, perhaps, than 
George Alfred Townsend]. Mr. Sherman’s friendliness 
for Mr. Fort began in an amusing way. The latter 
sent his card to the ex-Secretary of the Treasury, who 
was at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. He was invited to 
the Senator’s room and found the Ohio statesman in a 
gloomy, reticent mood. After some preliminary in- 
terrogatories that resulted in negative replies, the 
newspaper writer told a few jokes to his apparently 
cold listener. This is the one that caused the Senator 
to laugh and melt sufficiently to give a long and im- 
portant interview. 

An Anglo-Saxon citizen in New Orleans attended 
the funeral of a Frenchman’s wife. Several days 
afterward, meeting the bereaved husband on Canal 
Street, the latter asked, with Gallic jauntiness, ‘* Ah, 
were you at ze funeral ’?’’ ‘The American said yes. 

** How you tink I did ?”’ 

“Oh, splendidly. You appeared to be fond of 
your wife, as it took four men to hold you and con- 
trol your grief and active emotion.”’ 

*“ You were only at ze house, eh ? You should have 
gone to ze cemetaire, for there I raise ze Cain—it 
take ten men to hold me !’’ 
|? WAS thought by many that the late Thomas P. 

Ochiltree, raconteur, spent hours alone preparing 
the stories he told in an offhand manner to groups of 
friends. The fact is, he could improvise readily, and 
was equal to any emergency, as the following will il- 
lustrate : An Englishman, who had just arrived, pre- 
sented a letter to a friend living in the Hoffman House. 
The Englishman wanted to hunt buffalo, and wished 
to know whether he would have to ride an hour or 
thirty minutes in the train to reach the place where 
these huge animals could be killed. His friend told 
him the truth: that the buffalo were extinct, with the 
exception of a few superannuated specimens in shows. 
At this moment Ochiltree appeared and was introduced 
and left to entertain the English Nimrod. The latter 
regretted that all buffalo had been killed, as he desired 
to enjoy the sport. 

“All killed ?”” asked Ochiltree. ‘‘ Why, you have 
been misinformed. I am from San Antonio, Tex., 
and it is my habit to go out and shoot seventeen 
buffalo before breakfast merely as a constitutional and 
to improve my appetite.’’ 




















The Englishman was delighted and said he would 
start immediately for Texas. Ochiltree turned to the 
hotel clerk, Mr. John Peacock, and remarked, ‘‘ Don’t 


_you think I have a wonderful capacity for self-denial 


and restraint? Why, I could have said thirty-seven 
buffalo before breakfast as well as seventeen.”’ 


Millions of Women Use 


CUTICURA SOAP, THE WORLD’S FAVORITE SKIN AND 
COMPLEXION EMOLLIENT. 


For preserving, purifying, and beautifying the skin, 
for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales, and dandruff, 
and the stopping of falling hair, for softening, 
whitening, and soothing red, rough, and sore hands, 
for baby rashes, itchings, and chafings, and many 
sanative, antiseptic purposes which readily suggest 
themselves to women, especially mothers, as well as 
for all the purposes of the toilet, bath, and nursery, 
Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the 
great Skin Cure, is priceless. 
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HON. RICHARD BARTHOLDT, 
OF MISSOURI. 


HON. JAMES H. DAVIDSON, OF 
WISCONSIN.— Buck. 


HON. CHARLES H. BURKE, OF SOUTH 
DAKOTA, CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE.— Bells. 


HON. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, OF OBIO. 


HON. GEORGE 8. NIXON, 
Prince. OF NEVADA. 





} EW OFFICERS are in charge 

of the Republican congres- 
sional campaign this year. The 
contest for the control of the 
Sixtieth Congress on the part 
of the Republicans is under the 
immediate direction of Chairman 
James S. Sherman, of New 
York, who is assisted by James 
A Tawney, of Minnesota, vice- 
chairman, and Henry C_ Lou- 
denslager, of New Jersey, sec- 
retary. An executive commit- 
tee of eleven members has been 
named by Chairman Sherman to 
co-operate with the general offi- 
cers during the campaign and 
take charge of political work in 
different sections of the country. 
This committee, like the officers, 
is composed of members of the 
present House of Representa- 
tives, with the exception of one, 
who is a Senator. Naturally, 

















where 386 Representatives and 
four Delegates are to be elected, 
and only thirty Senators, the in- 
terest of the House is much 
larger than that of the Senate. 
Every State and Territory is represented on the full 
committee, but of these forty-nine members only two 
are Senators. 

Every congressional campaign is important in the 
eyes of the men who are seeking election, but the Re- 
publican managers think it is especially necessary this 
year that the policies of President Roosevelt and the 
course of the Republicans in Congress be sustained by a 
vote of confidence, which will be the election of a Re- 
publican House. The work of the campaign commit- 
tee consists in supplying political literature, arranging 
for speakers, keeping a close watch on doubtful dis- 
tricts, and in generally directing the course of the con- 
test along the lines of the party’s principles. The com- 
mittee, as usual, will establish headquarters in New 
York City, about August lst next, with a branch in 
Washington, for sending out speeches, documents, and 
other literature. 

Chairman Sherman is no stranger to the work that 
is before him. He has been a member of the commit- 
tee for ten years, and has been about the headquarters 
every campaign during that time. He has been al- 
ways closely identified with the politics of the Empire 
State. He has been chairman of the Republican 
county committee, and on two occasions chairman of 
the State conventions. Mr. Sherman is known in the 
House as one of its best parliamentarians, and, what 
18 more, as one of the indefatigable men who never 
get tired and never get discouraged. 

‘Vice-Chairman Tawney has been in politics as long 
as he has been a voter. For six years he was a mem- 
ber of the Republican State executive committee, and 
this is the third time he has been on the present com- 
mittee. He was drafted, at the especial request of 


Gundeman 


President Roosevelt, two years ago, to take charge for 
the national committee of the speakers’ bureau for the 
Western States, and managed the speakers in twenty- 


HON. JAMES A. TAWNEY, OF MIN- 
NESOTA, VICE-CHAIRMAN, 





met with such bitter opposition. 
He had the same position in the 
campaign when Herrick was 
elected Governor. Longworth 
likes politics, and has that fund 
of good nature which is so help- 
ful to a politician. 

Sydney E. Mudd, of Mary- 
land, was selected for a place on 
the executive committee because 
of his especial knowledge of 
everything pertaining to Repub- 
licanism in the Southern States. 
He is eminently qualified to ‘* fix 
things up ’’ in those districts 
where trouble so often occurs. 
He is a power in Maryland poli- 
tics, and has the reputation of 
being successful in beating the 
Democratic organization in that 
State, both in campaigns and in 
the Legislature. 

James R. Mann, of Illinois, 
is fast attaining the reputation 




















HON. JAMES 8S. SHERMAN, OF NEW YORK, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE REPUBLICAN CON- 
GRESSIONAL CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE, 
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two States, including the tour of 17,000 miles taken by 
Vice-President Fairbanks. Like Mr. Sherman, Mr. 
Tawney is among the leaders in the House. 

Secretary Loudenslager might be called a ‘‘ profes- 
sional secretary,’’ as he has been secretary of the Re- 
publican House caucus for many years. For twelve 
years he has been a member of the congressional cam- 
paign committee, and has often been intrusted with 
very important work. On one occasion he was sent 
to North Carolina when it was thought there might 
be an opportunity to secure several Republican mem- 
bers in that State. He has an intimate knowledge of 
political conditions between the Atlantic Ocean and 
the Ohio River. 

Charles H. Burke, of South Dakota, the chairman 
of the executive committee, will be in charge of the 
Western congressional campaign, under the direction of 
the other officers. Burke has a reputation in the West 
as one of the most successful political organizers that 
section has produced, and his experience extends over 
a long period, and includes a State capital contest of 
great interest. 

George S. Nixon, of Nevada, is the only Senator 
on the executive committee. He gained national fame 
by the campaign he won in Nevada in 1904. Nixon 
was at one time identified with the Silver Republican 
party, but that was when every man in the State was 
a silver man. 

Nicholas Longworth, of Ohio, learned politics in 
the Hanna school. He was chairman of the speakers’ 
bureau in Ohio during the celebrated Hanna campaign, 
when the Senator was a candidate for re-election and 


HON. H. BURD CASSEL, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


of being the leading politician of 
Chicago. For years he has been 
selected by the men of his party 
to ‘‘ put things through.’’ When 
clever political work was to be 
done and brains were needed,,Mann has been called 
upon. He is one of Speaker Cannon’s close friends 
and one whom the speaker leans upon in carrying out 
his policies in the House. Mann has a strong following 
in his State as well as in his city. 

James H. Davidson, of Wisconsin, has given es- 
pecial attention to congressional campaign organiza- 
tion. He has been chairman of several committees 
and has served with the best politicians of his State. 

James M. Miller, of Kansas, has been identified 
with the politics of his State for more than thirty 
years. He was a presidential elector in 1884 and 
brought the electoral vote of Kansas—cast for James 
G. Blaine—to the president of the Senate. He has 
campaigned in many States and knows his own section 
thoroughly. 

Richard Bartholdt, of Missouri, has been actively 
engaged in political work since the campaign of 1888. 
He is one of the valuable campaigners, for his party, 
as he is equally eloquent and fluent whether speaking 
in English or German. 

Herschel M. Hogg, of Colorado, was never chair- 
man of a political committee but once, and that was a 
populist committee, back in the days when there was 
no Republican party in Colorado. He is one of the new 
men of the House who has found his level at the top. 

John W. eeks, of Massachusetts, is the New 
England member of the executive committee. He 
has been prominent in the Republican politics of his 
State, having been chairman of a State convention 
and otherwise identified with campaigns of various 
kinds. 

H. Burd Cassel, of Pennsylvania, has been actively 
engaged in political work since 1881, and has served in 
every capacity that gives a man experience, from 
the chairmanship of a county committee to a delegate 
in the national convention. 


Prince. 
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HON. JOHN W. WEEKS, OF MASSA- 


CHUSETTS.—Chickering. COLORADO.— Byers. 


HON. HERSCHEL M. HOGG, OF 


HON. JAMES MONROE MILLER, OF 
KANSAS.— Bachrach & Bro. 


HON. JAMES R. MANN, OF 
ILLINOIS.— Clinedinst. 
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TOTALLY DEMOLISHED ENGINE OF THE 
LOCOMOTIVE AFTER ITS FIERCE LEAP 
RUNNING 


FROM THE 
AT EXCESSIVE SPEED. 


TWENTY-THREE AMERICANS KILLED 


AMERICAN-LINE EXPRESS (CARRYING NEWLY-LANDED PASSENGERS FROM THE UNITED STATES), WHILE GOING AT TREMENDOUS SPEED ON A CURVE AT SALISBURY, 
LOSS OF NEARLY THIRTY 


TERRIFIC WRECK OF THE 


ENGLAND, CAUSING THE 


THE 
4 
4 
~\YNE OF THE features of next year’s product will 
be the standardizing of nuts, bolts, and screws, 
and also the wrenches, spanners, and screw-drivers 
which are included in the tool equipment on all the 
cars made by the Association of Licensed Automobile 
Manufacturers. The result of this will be that the 
duplication of these small parts, at least, can be 
effected almost anywhere and at any time. 
_ 
HE GREAT American tire combination is ‘‘ busted ’’ 
at last, and it is claimed that Henry Ford is the 
cause of it. The big makers in the combine were 
alarmed at the idea of an order for 40,000 tires going 
to an independent concern, hence the disruption. The 
combination limited the entire production of the eight 
companies who were in it to $9,000,000 worth of tires. 
It looks nowas if we were in for an era of not better 
but lower-priced tires. 
_ 
HE RECENT effort to lower the record by automo- 
bile from Chicago to New York to fifty hours 
again demonstrates the badness of our roads. The 
average cost of hauling farm produce from the farm 
to the shipping point is twenty-five cents per ton each 


AMERICAN-LINE EYPRESS LYING 


AGAINST THE MILK-TRAIN SCENE OF THE DISASTER. 
RAILS WHILE The Express engine left the rails at 1, cutting through the guard’s van of the milk train at 2, and then dashed into 
the milk engine at 3. ‘The first coach of the express hit the girder at 4 bhe guard’s 
van remained on the track at 5 


IN A RAILROAD 


LIVES AND THE INJURY OF 


MAN IN THE 


mile on bad roads, while on a good macadam road it 
costs only six cents. Now, this difference, multiplied 
by the tons of produce raised in the United States an- 
nually, gives the enormous wasteful result of $900,- 
000,000. 


MANY PERSONS. 


- 
NE OF THE great questions that are agitating the 
automobile-makers’ agents in New York City is 
that of their trade discount. The agents claim that 
doing an automobile business in New York is exven- 
sive, and that they should get not only more deliveries 
of cars, but a bigger discount on those they do get. 
The agents also claim that there should be more local 
newspaper advertising, especially in New York City, 
which would benefit all the dealers of the country, on 
account of the great out-of-town circulation of the 
dailies. It seems to be conceded that hereafter the 
bulk of automobile advertising will not be done in 
monthly magazines and trade papers, as heretofore, 
but will be done in the great weekly papers and the 

great dailies of the big cities. 

a 
“THE LONG ISLAND economy test has resulted in 
that old, but foolish, claim, based on false deduc- 


DISASTER 


iN ENGLAND. 


Photographs from Brown Bros, 


AUTO 


tions and premises, that it is cheaper to travel by 
automobile than by a steam railroad. The error in 
this case results from ignoring the important item of 
cost of operation, labor, fixed charges, and deprecia- 
tion in both cases, and especially so in the case of the 
railroad, to say nothing of the interest on the capital 
invested. It is, however, interesting to note that a 
Packard car of forty-four to forty-five horse-power 
made a run of 175 miles, carrying five passengers, 
without trouble of any kind, and that the total cost 
for gasoline and lubricating oil was only $4.45—a per- 
capita cost of eighty-nine cents—whereas the railroad 
fare over the same distance would be $15.10, or $3.02 
per passenger. 
_ 
ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

“J.C. C.”,—Regarding depreciation in motor-car values, it is safe 
to figure on a loss of thirty per cent, the first year and twenty per 
cent, the second year. 

“M. B. S.’’—Automobiling, like surf-bathing, is most beneficial in 
sunlight. The combination in both cases is more effectual then than 
at night, especially so as you say that you have taken up automobil- 
ing as a cure for insomnia. 

“J.C. D.’’—The need of a turntable can be got over by using a set 
of portable carriers under each wheel, which will serve the double 
purpose of keeping the tires off of the greasy floor, and allow you 
to turn the car around in its own length. 


ALEX SCHWALBACH. 

















A $20,000 TROPHY THE REWARD OF CHAMPIONS OF SONG. 


CONCORDIA SINGING SOCIETY, OF WILKESBARRE, PENN. 


, AT THE RECENT NATIONAL SAENGERF 


EMPEROR WILLIAM OF GERMANY. Photograph by D. B. Peters. 


EST AT OLYMPIC PARK, NEWARK, N. J., WINNING THE MAGNIFICENT PRIZE GIVEN BY 
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(PRIZE WINNER, $10.) NOTABLE ENGINEERING FEAT—SUCCESSFUL BERTHING AT KIEL OF THE GERMAN TORPEDO-BOAT “S 126,” WHICH WAS SUNK AND CUT IN TWO IN A COLLISION AT SEA, 
WITH A LOSS OF THIRTY-TWO LIVES, BUT WAS AFTERWARD RAISED.——Dr. Alfred Giradenwitz, Germany. 























UNVEILING THE BRONZE STATUE OF GENERAL FRANZ SIGEL, THK FAMOUS AMERICA’S OLDEST ELEPHANT, EMPRESS, 110 YEARS OLD, LEAV- 
CIVIL WARK HERO, IN FOREST PARK, 8ST. LOUIS. ING CONEY ISLAND FOR THE FLORIDA FARM OF FRANK MEL- 
veorge Stark, Missouri. VILLE, HER OWNER (IN SLOUCH HAT).—U. N. Owen, New York. 
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4 RICH WOMAN’S WORTHY PROJECT—THE MRS. W. H. CROCKER CAMP, UNION SQUARE, SAN ara-SHiP “MAN ANGEL,” IN CHARGE OF AERONAUT FRISBY, STARTING ON THE RACE WITH 
FRANCISCO, WHERE 1,200 WORKMEN DAILY GET A SUBSTANTIAL LUNCH FOR AN AUTOMOBILE FROM THE CHUTES, LOS ANGELES, TO POMONA, CAL., ON JULY 15, J 
FIVE CENTS.—Mrs. C. R. Miller, Maryland. L. J. Stellmann, California. ‘ 


NEWS PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST--GERMANY WINS. 
KECENT PHASES OF THE CHANGEFUL WORLD’S ACTIVITIES VISUALIZED BY MASTERS OF THE CAMERA 
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CDWARD H. MERRELL, PROFESSOR OF PHILOB- 
OPHY, RIPON COLLEGE. 


HENRY PICKERING BOWDITCH, PROFESSOR OF 
PHYSIOLOGY, HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
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CHARLES AUGUSTUS YOUNG, PROFESSOR OF 
ASTRONOMY, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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FRANCIS A. MARCH, PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH 
AND PHILOLOGY, LAFAYETTE UNIVERSITY. 





HENRY M. BAIRD, PROFESSOR OF GREEK, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


ON 


EDWARD WILLIAMS MORLEY, PROFESSOR OF 
CHEMISTRY, WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 


THE ROLL 


OF HONOR OF THE CARNEGIE 


HIRAM CORSON, PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LITER- 


ATURE, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


FOUNDATION. 


CHARLES HENRY CHANDLER, PROFESSOR OF 
MATHEMATICS, RIPON COLLEGE. 


SOME OF THE FIFTY COLLEGE PROFESSORS RECENTLY RETIRED UPON PENSIONS ASSURED FOR THE REST OF THEIR LIVES BY THE MUNIFICENCE OF ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


Life Insurance and Advertising. 


T IS NOT surprising that the big insurance com- 
panies should be making strenuous objections to 
such portions of the Armstrong report as are aimed at 
a radical reduction in operating expenses, especially 
in agency fees and commissions. It is by these means, 
by generous commissions and bonuses, that these 
companies have drawn into their agency service a 
great army of alert, brainy, resourceful, and aggressive 
men, and have thus built up the enormous and profit- 
able business which they have enjoyed. But it may 
well be questioned whether the methods generally 
employed to gain new business, the system followed 
by most of the large insurance companies in spurring 
on their agency forces to new endeavors, have been 
such as to induce a legitimate and healthy growth of 
business, and have inured, on the whole, to the benefit 
of the insurants. 

Keeping in view all the time the vital point, that it 
is the policy-holder who ‘‘ pays the freight’’ in each 
and every instance, and also that it is for the benefit 
of policy-holders primarily, and not that of insurance 
officials and agents, that insurance companies are sup- 
posed to exist, and noting the big commissions on first 
premiums, the indefinite renewal commissions, prizes, 
bonuses, and all other financial inducements held 
out to stimulate and enthuse the field forces, we may 
well entertain serious doubts whether these things can 
be justified by considerations of a wise business econ- 
omy, to say nothing of their wholesomeness and legit- 
imacy. The incessant urgency, the stream of appeals, 
demands, requests, the stimuli of all sorts resorted to 
with agents to induce record-breaking achievements in 
policy-writing, may serve to roll up enormous figures 
for the companies, but do not the individual policy- 
holders suffer by the process in un- 


take what business comes spontaneously over your 
counters, as banks take their clients’ deposits. This 
plan would entail great hardship, of course, upon the 
men who have served as agents. On the other hand, 
it would result in enormously increasing dividends to 
policy-holders to such an extent, indeed, that lapses 
or surrender would become practically obsolete. ”’ 

Is not the result last named the thing to be desired 
above all things, even if it is gained by the temporary 
hardship imposed upon the agency force ? So it seems 
tous. If half the amount, or even less, now expend- 
ed on first commissions and renewals to agents, con- 
tinuing through the whole life of the policies, could be 
expended in judicious advertising and other methods 
of securing publicity in the press, can any one doubt 
that insurants would be large gainers by the change ? 
Their number would not be so great, but there would 
be fewer lapses among those who came in under this 
system, fewer losses among those least able to bear 
losses, and much better satisfaction in the end among 
those in whose interest life insurance finds its only 
reason for existence. 

2 2 


Domesticating the African Zebra. 


HE ZEBRA, says Henry Wellington Wack, author 
of ‘‘ The Story of the Congo Free State,’’ is des- 
tined soon to become the ribboned horse of equatorial 
Africa. Recent experiments in the Congo Basin have 
revealed the great possibilities which attend the do- 
mestication of this sturdy animal. Shy in the wilder- 
ness, and heretofore extremely suspicious of man’s 
presence, he has finally made friends with the Congo- 
lese natives and accepted the food which, for a long 
time, many of his kind had sullenly refused. During 
the first fortnight after capture the zebras refused to 


drink water from tanks set out in the Katanga stock- 
ades, where their domestication was sought, with the 
result that many died of thirst. Often members of 
an imprisoned herd would dash themselves to death 
against the walls of the kraal as a protest against the 
white man’s denial of their native liberty. Latterly, 
however, the Belgians and the Germans have suc- 
ceeded in driving large numbers of them into stock- 
ades of a hundred acres in area, and there, by the 
gradual process of regular feeding, the provision of 
enticing shelters, and the companionship of natives in- 
structed to beguile the animal into friendly relation- 
ship, have rendered the zebra as docile as a Virginian 
mule in the cotton-field. Breaking him to harness is 
now being undertaken on a large scale under the 
direction of Baron Wahis, Governor-General of the 
Congo Free State, and Lieutenant Nys, whose suc- 
cess in zebra hunting and training promises to supply a 
utilitarian factor in the development of the Free State 
the value of which is beyond present estimate. As 
the European and the Asian horse and the mule do not 
prosper in tropical Africa, the domestication of the 
one hundred thousand zebras in that region becomes 
an important and a hopeful undertaking. With this 
end in view and with characteristic foresight, the Bel- 
gians have recently promulgated a law protecting 
these animals from unscrupulous hunters. 
2 & 


New York as a Generous Giver. 


EW YORK CITY’S contributions to the San Fran- 
cisco relief fund exceeded $3,000,000. In pro- 
portion to population, this sum is much larger than has 
been given by Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, or any 
other large city in the United States. We call atten- 
tion to this fact, not with the purpose of making any 
invidious comparisons, but to cor- 





duly large premiums and small re- 
turns? We believe they do, and 
that a smaller business on a sounder 
basis would be far more in conso- 
nance with the true aims of life 
insurance. Far better, it seems to 
us, would it be to show enlarged 
benefits to the beneficiaries, with a 
comparatively small volume of to- 
tals in assets, surpluses, and the 
like, than to astound the world with 
billion-dollar totals gained by ab- 
normal methods and at a vast out- 
lay in salaries, commissions, and 
other expenditures. 

A recognized authority in the 
insurance world, in referring to the 
new laws recommended by the 
Armstrong committee restricting 
operating expenses, says: ‘‘ There 
are just two practical alternatives. 
One is to abolish your agency forces 
altogether ‘and then cut off one of 
your heaviest fixed charges ; spend 
a judicious sum of money regularly 
in ac -ertising your business by 
mear.s of printer’s ink instead of 
by personal solicitation ; abolish the 








rect the notion entertained in some 
parts of the country that New 
York is provincial, self-centred, 
proud, andstingy. Charges of this 
sort are common, but there never 
was any reason for them. There 
would be even less reason for them 
in recent years than there was in 
preceding times. Appeals for aid 
from any part of the world always 
find prompt and hearty response in 
New York. This city was a gener- 
ous giver to Chicago in 1871, to 
Boston in 1872, to Johnstown in 
1889, to Galveston in 1900, to Bal- 
timore in 1904, and to other afflicted 
cities of the United States. It has 
made large contributions to the 
famine sufferers in Japan in 1906. 
To every stricken community on 
earth the Empire City’s purse 38 
always open. 

New York has as many races and 
tongues in its population as are In 
Constantinople, and more than are 
in London or Paris. The variegated 
character of its inhabitants has 10- 
cited charges that it is destitute of 








middleman ruthlessly with his com- 
missions, his renewals, and his 
bonuses, and then be content to 


A ZEBRA-HUNTING CAMP IN THE VALLEY OF THE CACHICHI—WOUNDED AND CAPTURED ZEBRA IN 


THE FOREGROUND. 


' 


public spirit, and that it lacks sym- 
pathy with the rest of the world. 
All this is erroneous. 
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(FIRST PRIZE, $5.) “ CIGARS,” A DISSIPATED LOS ANGELES ON THE THRESHOLD OF LIBERTY 
DOG THAT LIGHTS AND SMOKES HIS PIPE. 
L, J. Stellmann, California, 


-POLISH JEWISH IMMIGRANTS 
LEAVING ELLIS ISLAND FOR NEW YORK. 
DE. Arthur, New York. 
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’ (SECOND PRIZE, $3.) THE PERFECTION OF TABLE 


(THIRD PRIZE, $2.) “ THE BORE” (AN ANNUAL TIDAL-WAVE) 
MANNERS.—FHenry G. Bien, Maryland. 


IN THE RIVER SEVERN, ENGLAND.— A. W. Cutler, New York. 
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A BIT OF WESTERN RELIGIOUS ENTERPRISE. —-H. J. McCoy, California. 
n- 
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“ BREAKING GROUND FOR A HUNDRED-STAMP QUARTZ MILL AT RANDSBURG, CAL., IN THE DEATH VALLEY REGION.—H. C. Forward, New Jersey. 
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of AMATEUR PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST. 

“4 CALIFORNIA WINS THE FIRST PRIZE, MARYLAND THE SECOND, AND NEW YORK THE THIRD. 
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BERLIN, PrRuSSIA, June 20th, 1906. 


MONG a good many things that the Germans are, 
they are the cleanest people on earth. Let any- 
body go to tieir smiling white capital, then dare to 
challenge this statement. It is an enviable reputation 
for a city to have, that of being the cleanest place in 
the world; but certainly Berlin has won it fairly, and 
nobody will deny that just to contemplate its spotless- 
ness is a pleasure not to be enjoyed anywhere else. It 
is a city without slums, a city without gutters, a city 
without smoke, a city without beggars, a city without 
offensiveness in any outward form; and with all this, 
it is a city without omnipresent brooms, dirt-wagons, 
and street-cleaners. Only the stars and the night 
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By Eleanor Franklin 


stored under circumstances which rendered it doubly 
dear to the German heart. Contrary to one’s expec- 
tations, Unter den Linden is not lined with cafés and 
cluttered up with small white tables, after the man- 
ner of Parisian boulevards. It is a classic street. 
At one end of it lies the imperiai palaces and the ca- 
thedral ; at the other is the labyrinthine Thiergarten, 
while between the two are the opera, the university, 
various private palaces, picture galleries, and muse- 
ums, and there is just enough of the boulevard feature 
interspersed to make the street attractive to a pleasure- 
loving and sociable people. And everything is clean, 
so clean that the most careless person alive would 
carry a bit of paper or rubbish about with him all day 




















HANDSOME MEMORIAL CHURCH OF EMPEROR WILLIAM I. 


wanderers know how it is all accomplished. Other 
cities are clean in spots ; other cities have great white 
buildings and splendid avenues ; other cities have at- 
tractive parks and quiet streets full of fine residences, 
where all is beatifully clean; but where is the city 
that has only these things—that has no darksome, 
noisome quarters given over to dirt and slothfulness ? 
Only in Germany. And Berlin might well be taken 
by the world as a model of all that a modern city 
should be. 

The famous avenue, Unter den Linden, is the first 
point of interest to all visitors in Berlin. One has 
heard so much about it. Everybody who has been 
there mentions it casually in about every other sen- 
tence. Unter den Linden. It sounds so alluring, too. 
One sees, in one’s mind’s eye, great linden-trees over- 
lapping leafy branches across a wide, white-graveled 
street. And one expects to find many quaint cafés 
lining the way, with hundreds of little cross-legged 
tables set out in snowy whiteness in the shade of the 
lindens. One expects to see fine carriages and auto- 
mobiles passing up and down through the long after- 
noon hours, and such crowds of people as fill the bou- 
levards of Paris wandering along in the pleasure of 
idleness. But first of all, one expects to see lindens 
else why the name? As a matter of fact, most of the 
lindens in Unter den Linden are the merest saplings ; 
little modest treelets that make no effort to live up to 
the honor that is thrust upon them. Perhaps they 
will some day, but Germans will tell you that there is 
no place on earth where lindens grow so slowly as in 
Unter den Linden. The two middle rows that shade 
the footway down the centre of the street seem to be 
doing very well, but even they can lay no claim to the 
dignity implied in the Unter. And as for the others 

well, in the picture there is a good representative 
specimen lifting its modest head at the right of the 
statue of Frederick the Great. This statue stands at 
one end of the Lindens, and is vastly better than the 
“‘general run’”’ of German statuary, which usually 
makes its appeal in too aggressive a manner to accom- 
plish its purpose. This is by Rauch, who did so many 
fine things for Germany, and was erected in 1851,: 
which date proves that Unter den Linden is more of a 
promise than an achievement. 

+ 

At the other end of the avenue, not two-thirds of a 
mile away, is the beautiful Brandenburg Gate that 
has seen the making of much of thecity’s history. It 
was erected in the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, during the reigns of Frederick the Great and his 
successor, and has seen the growth of Berlin from a 
town of 140,000 inhabitants to a great capital of 
nearly two million souls. The magnificent copper 
quadriga of Victory which surmounts it was taken 
away by the French in 1807, but was subsequently re- 


rather than throw it upon the pavement. I don’t 
know if this is an offense punishable by arrest, but | 
know it ought to be, and doubtless it would receive its 
just attention from the ever-present gendarme, who is 
a personage respected by this people to the point of 
reverence. 

Speaking of aggressive German statuary, Berlin 
possesses one unique collection of it that is as yet so 
clean that every oculist in the city must have some 
reason to bless its creator as a personal benefactor. 
I mean the double row of imperial ancestors down either 
side of what his Majesty is pleased to call Sieges-Allée, 
or the Avenue of Victory. This avenue is cut right 
through the heart of the beloved Thiergarten, a park 
of great forest trees, cool nooks, and beautiful drives, 
and it is an “‘improvement ’’ for which his Majesty the 
Emperor is solely responsible. His was the original 
plan ; he has directed every bit of its execution and he 
has paid for it all out of his private purse, soto him be 
the honor and glory. But the Germans do not like it. 
In the first place, many great trees had to be sacrificed 
for it, and there are those who have the effrontery to 
prefer good trees to bad statues of dead conquerors. 
But these people are not as patriotic as they might be. 
Some of the statuary is undoubtedly bad, but the gen- 
eral effect is attractive enough, and when time has so 
mellowed the snow-whiteness of the figures as to en- 
able one to look at them without squinting and crying, 
it will be an al fresco gallery of marbles that Berliners 
ought to be proud of. It was his Majesty’s intention, 
I believe, to make the avenue popular as a driveway 
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for the afternoon ‘‘ show procession,’’ and he gave ex- 
pression to his wish that it should be frequented by 
the élite of his capital. But the Germans are rather 
difficult in this respect, and they decided in a body 
that they would not thus pamper their national vanity. 
Allsorts of ordinary traffic was forbidden the street, and 
the Emperor used to drive daily up and down, wearing 
out a vain hope that his people would follow his ex. 
ample. But they didn’t, so he finally gave it up, and 
now it is given over to sight-seers and to every and 
any sort of vehicle that chooses to use it as a short 
cut across the Thiergarten, while his Majesty may be 
seen more frequently in Unter den Linden than any- 
where else. 
a 

But while the Germans may be a difficult people to 
lead in many ways, they undoubtedly go of their own 
accord in the way that is best for them. Their ag- 
gressiveness, personified in their Emperor, resolves 
itself into a progressiveness that is positively star- 
tling, and evident in everything that has to do with 
the nation’s life. Everywhere one goes there are 
signs of the times that argue well for the country’s 
future greatness. A quick underthrob of industry is 
the nation’s pulse-beat, and toward every enterprise, 
great or small, the hand of the government is extend- 
ed with a promise of ready support which insures its 
success. In this respect Germany is unique among 
European nations. Everywhere there are new build- 
ings of every sort going up, new factories being 
started, and new enterprises of various kinds going 
forward, as if it were a new country endeavoring to 
attain a quick growth to a place of honor in the world. 
And nowhere is this so noticeable asin Berlin. More- 
over, the spirit of modernity the most modern meas- 
ures every advancement. I used to think that Ameri- 
cans were the only people who knew “‘ how to live,’’ 
as we say. In other words, L thought we were the 
only people who appreciated the advantages of modern 
improvements. I had been in Berlin, but only as a 
tourist whose observations on this point were made 
within the narrow limits of an old and not particularly 
pretentious hotel. Of Paris and London I had a more 
extended knowledge and considered my comparisons 
entirely just. But Berlin is a better city to live in 
than New York. Its apartment-houses, like its streets, 
are models of modernity and cleanliness. 

a 

In a good part of the city, that is, in one of the 
most desirable locations, one can get a flat for any- 
thing from $20 to $50 a month that could not be had in 
New York for less than $150 if it couid be found at all. 
I have such an apartment in mind, and it is only one 
among thousands in Berlin. It is on the third floor 
and German flat-houses are seldom more than four or 
six stories high ; it does not lie in a straight, unbeau- 
tiful line along a narrow, dark hallway, but is built 
around a big square entrance that might be used for 
a reception-room if it were needed. The rooms are 
enormous and each has outside windows. The bath- 
room is as large as any ordinary “‘ inside ’’ bedroom, 
as we know them, and it is fitted up with every modern 
luxury conceivable, including a splendid shower. The 
kitchen is too nice to be true. It is lined half-way up 
with beautiful blue and white tiles. It has a white-tile 
floor and its gas range is made of blue and white tile to 
mateh the walls. It has a blue and white tile re- 
frigerator built in the wall, and there are rows of 
white porcelain jars upon white-tile shelves to keep 
things in. It would be absolutely impossible for such 
a kitchen to be dirty, and if there were more like it in 
the world the eternal cook question wouldn’t be quite 
so much of an exclamation as it is. And this flat costs 
its happy American possessors the sum of $35 a month 
and is considered extravagant in Berlin even at that. 
I wonder what the pampered Berliners really think 
when they have emigrated to New York, on the look- 
out for prosperity, and find themselves reduced to the 
necessity of living in the filth of the lower East Side. 
Can they consider the doubled wage they are enabled 
to earn a real compensation ? 
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HISTORIC BRANDENBURG GATE AT THE END OF UNTER DEN LINDEN. 
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BEAUTIFUL STATUE OF GOETHE IN THE ' » STATUE OF EMPEROR WILLIAM'S FATHER, 
poe nent ng GERMAN HOUSE OF COMMONS BEFORE WHICH STANDS THE FIGURE OF BISMARCK. EMPEROR FREDERICK, IN THE SIEGES-ALLEE. 
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FAMOUS IMPERIAL PALACE AT GERMANY’S CAPITAL. 


















FREDERICK THE GREATS IMAGE AT 


THE TOP OF UNTER DEN LINDEN. Qas@ru . DATS 
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WAGNER’S STATUE, ONE OF THE THIER- 


‘ \ GERMANY’S BIG AND RAPIDLY GROWING CAPITAL—IMPERIAL PALACE IN THE CENTRE LIFE-LIKE STATUE OF BISMARCK IN FRONT 
GARTEN’S OBJECTS OF INTEREST. 


AND THE CATHEDRAL AT THE RIGHT. OF THE REICHSTAG BUILDING. 


THE CLEANEST CAPITAL IN ALL THE WORLD. 


OBJECTS OF BEAUTY AND HISTORIC INTEREST THAT COMMAND ATTENTION IN THE CAPITAL OF THE KAISER’S EMPIRE. 
Photographs from Eleanor Franklin. See opposite page. 
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The Bursting 


“THE BIGGEST religious bubble ever blown has burst. 
John Alexander Dowie, founder and “* first apos- 


tle’’ of the Christian Catholic Church in Zion, self- ° 


styled reincarnation of the prophet Elijah, restorer 
and messenger of the covenant, over-inflated by his 
own egotism, selfishness, and greed, has become a 
discarded prophet. The greatest religious sensation 
of the age has collapsed; so far as the sublime faith 
of a misguided body of men, women, and children in 
its leader is concerned. The material part of the sen- 
sation—the twenty-million-dollar estate which Dowie 
created, including Zion City with its 6,000 inhabitants 

still survives, although that, too, is on the verge of 
dissolution. 

As a spectacle, the growth of Dowieism eclipsed 
anything in the religious history of the past century. 
In a period of sixteen years Dowie raised himself from 
a penniless and obscure preacher on the streets of 
Chicago to master of a fortune estimated at $21,000,- 
000, and despot of over 100,000 people. The original 
followers of Dowie were of that hysterical class which 
invariably flocks to the standard of the founder of a 
new cult. Even in his obscurity Dowie was a leader 
of men. Endowed with a gift of crude oratory, he 
had studied for the ministry and taken orders. Early 
in his career he suddenly professed the power of 
“*divine healing,’’ and left the Congregational minis- 
try. For several years he sought to establish a 
profitable cult in Australia. He failed, became en- 
meshed in the toils of the law, and came to America. 
In 1888 he landed in San Francisco with $100 in his 
pocket. ‘‘ Divine healing ’’ was not in demand on the 
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of a Religious Sensation 


with trophies of his healing exploits. Crutches, braces, 
hot-water bottles, etc., made an impressive background 
for a ‘‘divine healer.’’ Dowie organized a choir of 
400 voices and a large orchestra. At the services al] 
appeared in surplices. The general overseer and the 
overseers who sat on the platform with him were clothed 
in vestments. All the officers of the church wore 
some regalia. The Zion guards were organized and 
equipped with brilliant blue and gold uniforms. 

Later Dowie lost his head ; he became money mad. 
A rule which Dowie enforced from the first was the 
payment of tithes. This brought in the nucleus of 
the great fortune, and, as Dowieism grew, gave it an 
income of tremendous proportions. Dowie went to 
England and converted a wealthy lace manufacturer. 
The lace industry was established at Zion City, 
and Dowie collected $2,500,000 to start it going. He 
spent $500,000 for that purpose and diverted the 
$2,000,000 to other uses, such as the purchase of a $50,- 
000 summer home at White Lake, Mich.; $60,000 for 
books and ornate furnishings, $1,000 for a life-size pho- 
tograph of himself, the largest in the world. Some of 
the books he bought were costly editions of works 
suppressed because of their obscenity. 

As he grew in affluence his greed for money knew 
no bounds. The lace manufacturer previously men- 
tioned fell in love with Dowie’s sister. He was per- 
suaded to give his fortune of $150,000 to his fiancée. 
Dowie was made the legatee under his sister’s will. 
She died before the marriage took place, but Dowie 
sought to hold the fortune, and would have turned the 
man who was to have been his brother-in-law penni- 
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ZION COLLEGE, THE EDUCATIONAL CROWN OF 
ZION CITY.— Wright. 
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THE TABERNACLE, IN WHICH ELIJAH THE RESTORER 
HARANGUED HIS HOSTS.— Wright. 
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THE ZION CITY ADMINISTRATION BUILDING.— Wright. 


Western coast. He had a vision of ‘‘ casting out sin ”’ 
from Chicago, and went there in 1900. When he ar- 
rived he was penniless. When he left last December 
for Jamaica, to recover his own health, which his 
prayers and his alleged influence with the Almighty 
could not restore, he was the arbiter of $20,000,000. 
After the early stages of sowing in the fertile Chi- 
cago soil, Dowie began to attract people of means, of 
learning, and of business sagacity. He did not lack for 
competent heads for his ecclesiastical, educational, and 
business departments. Had Dowie given more heed 
to the advice of his many capable lieutenants, his 
bubble might not have burst. But he would brook no 
opposition. Such men as Judge V. V. Barnes, legal 
adviser to Dowie for months before he was opposed, 
and now charged, under the youthful and impetuous 
Voliva, the ‘‘usurper,’’ with similar duties; A. W. 
Newcome, editor of Leaves of Healing, the official 
paper of Zion ; Alexander Granger, business head of the 


Zion bank—these and hundreds of others were, before 
enlisting under the Dowie standard, accounted learned 
and capable business and professional men. Most of 
Dowie’s followers believed in him in all the essential 
things. In Zion pomp and ceremony are relied upon 
to attract the masses, and the shrewder followers be- 
lieved that converts could be made in this way best. 
When Dowie established Zion City, in 1901, he was 
at the summit of his power. Men and women were 
drawn to Zion City because Dowie made it a clean 
place. The use of liquor and tobacco was prohibited ; 
profanity was punished by expulsion ; the streets were 
kept absolutely clean, and the alleys, yards, and 
grounds were as clean as the streets. The city is close 
to Lake Michigan, and naturally a healthy location. 
Many who never believed that Dowie could heal the 
sick live there because of the surroundings. When 
Dowie built his tabernacle he covered the front end of 
the auditorium, seating nearly seven thousand people, 


THE HOSPICE, THE HUGE HOTEL OF THE COMMUNITY. 


Wright. 


less from Zion had not the courts taken the fortun 
from him. 

During the past six years Dowie has spent money 
like a Wall Street plunger after a successful deal. His 
followers had such implicit faith in him that they 
would have taken the clothes from their backs had he 
demanded them. Now that they are awake, they find 
he has misappropriated about $3,000,000 they gave him 
to build up Zion. He did this while many of them 
were going without even the necessities of life be 
cause of business reverses due to his mismanagement. 
Now their idol is shattered and Dowieism is an ex- 
ploded bubble. 
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Heaping up Fortunes in Copper 


By John Hughes 

















O SINGLE industry in the United States is now 
paying as large a profit on the amount of money 
invested as the copper industry. No single field of 
activity is making fortunes as rapidly, particularly for 
men and women in the United States, as the produc- 
tion of copper metal. There are several reasons for 
this ; they are extremely interesting and of moment 
just at this time. : 
During the last score of years the copper mines of 
the United States and Mexico have paid, in annual 
dividends, $300,000,000. Since January Ist, 1900, 
only fourteen mines of these two countries have earned 
the net sum of nearly $146,000,000. The fact is that 
copper mines are paying one-half of the total divi- 
dends paid by the mining industry. The mining of 
copper is making more millionaires than any other in- 
dustry in the world, and is making them quicker. The 
richest individual miner in the United States is a cop- 
per miner. There is one mine in Arizona which had 
fourteen stockholders ; on account of the earnings of 
this mine, each one of these fourteen stockholders is a 
multi-millionaire. In the same territory is a copper 
mine which in four years has made a profit of 3,300 
per cent. to stockholders. 

I was talking the other day with a young man who 
four years ago came into a small legacy of $1,000. He 
was particularly anxious to invest his $1,000 in a way 
that would be most certain to yield earnings, and at 
the same time to make for him the largest profit pos- 
sible. Just at that time the organizers of the Calumet 
and Arizona Copper Company were seeking capital to 
develop their property. The mine was located next to 
the Copper Queen, which is the fourth largest copper 
mine in the world. 

The Calumet and Arizona organizers expended all 
the funds which they had personally, and then offered 
to sell treasury stock of their company in order to ob- 
tain the additional money which they needed. This 
method is the usual one employed by companies in the 
early stages of their affairs, before their mines have 
been developed sufficiently to produce the money which 
is necessary for operations. The par value of the Cal- 
umet and Arizona stock is ten dollars a share. There 
was some difficulty in disposing of this stock at prices 
which now seem ridiculous. 

The young man who had the $1,000 to invest was 
advised by a friend to purchase with that money a 
block of the stock of the Calumet and Arizona Copper 
Company. He hesitated for some time, and finally 
decided that a mining proposition was too risky. He 
declined the offer and invested his money in a grocery 
store in Nebraska. He felt that, while a grocery 
store, if successful, might not pay as large profits as 
a copper mine, it would be safer. Within four years 
the grocery concern failed and the young man lost his 
$1,000. 

During the same period the Calumet and Arizona 
Copper Company had encountered the vein which they 
expected to reach by their shaft and began paying 
dividends. Jf the $1,000 had bought Calumet and 
Arizona stock instead of purchasing an interest in a 
Nebraska grocery store, the young man, who had just 
been married, would have been worth now the snug 
fortune of $33,000. He would have been receiving an 
annual income of $3,360. 

The Calumet and Arizona is now paying, in div- 
idends, twelve dollars on every share. Four years 
ago $1,000 would have bought 280 shares of this 
stock. The company has been paying dividends ever 
since 1903, and has been increasing its dividend pay- 
ments regularly. It is paying now, every year, $2,400, - 
000 in earnings to the stockholders. 

There are other mines in the same district in which 
the mine of Senator Clark, the Copper Queen, and 
the Calumet and Arizona are located, which have made 
records almost as great as these properties. The 
Greene Consolidated is paying the same amount of an- 
nual dividends as the Calumet and Arizona, and after 
six years is paying in yearly profits to its original 
stockholders as much as the entire amount of their 
investments. 

There are two reasons why these copper mines of 
the Southwest are making such great fortunes for 
those who own them. One reason is that they are 
copper producers. Copper mines of the United States 
and Mexico are the most profitable of all properties, 
because no metal is in such demand in the whole world 
as is copper. The United States alone produces more 
than half of the copper mined in the whole world. 
The product of Mexico added to that of the United 
States makes nearly two-thirds of the world’s copper 
output. 

This country is, of course, a great consumer of 
copper ; but the United States and Mexico supply the 
globe. The whole world depends on these two adjoin- 
ing republics for its copper. The great industrial na- 
tions of Europe—England, France, and Germany 
must buy most of their copper in America. Two- 
thirds of this metal consumed in Germany comes from 
the United States and Mexico. The future of the cop- 
per industry does not depend, therefore, on the pros- 
perity of the United States. The whole world is the 
market for the output of American and Mexican mines. 

Copper has increased in price during the last year 
from 5 cents to 6 cents a pound, and the price is still 
rising. The metal cannot now be bought anywhere for 


immediate delivery at less than 20 cents a pound, and 
only in small quantities at that price. 

A large brass-manufacturing concern (brass is two- 
thirds copper and one-third tin) recently made a year’s 
contract for a supply of copper at 18.75 cents a pound. 
The United States government has just accepted a bid 
for its entire supply of copper at 18.60 cents a pound. 
Uncle Sam uses enormous quantities of the metal in 
constructing battle-ships and war-ships, in his govern- 
ment buildings, in the coining of copper pennies, and 
in many other ways. The telephone is probably the 
largest single user of copper to-day. In the wire of 
all sorts which is used by the Bell system in the 
United States, there are more than 5,000,000 miles of 
copper wire. The Chicago telephone system alone 
uses every year 4,000,000 pounds of this metal. 

The work of building electric lines in cities and 
between cities and towns is being actually retarded by 
the lack of supply of copper. In fact, wherever elec- 
tricity is employed, copper is an absolute essential. 

The result of the growing consumption of copper in 
telegraph, telephone, electric-line building, in many of 
the arts, in the manufacture of brass, and its many 
other uses can bring but one result, and that is the 
continual rise of the price of the metal and the rapidly 
growing profits of those who own stocks in copper 
mines. This whole situation has immediate interest 
to the person who has money to invest and wishes to 
purchase something that will pay a certain profit and 
the largest profit possible. The stock of any good 
copper mine that has large reserves of ore ahead is a 
good purchase, but this stock is only paying such divi- 
dends on the purchase price as are considered a fair 
interest on the money invested. 

To make large profits on a small outlay of money 
in copper, one must purchase the stock of a mine which 
has just begun development, but which can prove that 
it has enormous deposits of the metal, and which is 
selling its shares at a low price in order to obtair: 
money to develop it, buy equipment, and put it in the 
condition to produce metal and pay dividends. After 
it begins earning money from its own production the 
stock of such mines is no longer to be had at a bar- 
gain. The Copper Queen, the Calumet and Arizona, 
the Greene, all offered shares at a low price before they 
began production and when they needed money to con- 
tinue development and to buy machinery. 

These mines are the most highly developed of those 
which are located in what is now recognized to be the 
richest copper belt in the whole world. This is called 
the Sonora belt. It extends in a northerly and south- 
erly direction through Arizona and into the state of 
Sonora in northern Mexico. Near the northern end of 
this belt is the United Verde mine of Senator Clark, 
of Montana, which has earned $26,000,000. Near the 
southern end is the Anaconda-Sonora mine. Between 
the two are several famous copper districts~- among 
them the Globe, the Clifton, the Bisbee, and Cananea 
districts, and in this belt the Copper Queen, the Calu- 
met and Arizona, the Old Dominion, the Greene Con- 
solidated, and many others. The Arizona end of the 
belt is now in the height of its production, but the 
Mexican half is just beginning its producing career. 
Development in Mexico is going forward rapidly. 

The Greene mine, which is fifty miles south of 
the American border, is now the third largest copper 
mine in the world. Still farther south are properties 
owned by the Copper Queen interests, which are 
producing large quantities of ore. This ore is being 
shipped north to the Copper Queen smelter. South 
of these mines is what is probably the largest copper 
deposit in Mexico under the ownership of one company. 
This is the Anaconda-Sonora Copper Company, which 
has its headquarters in Chicago. It isa most remark- 
able property. This company owns a continuous cop- 
per vein three and one-half miles in length. Along 
the entire length of this vein, from one end to the 
other, shafts and tunnels have been run, and these have 
** blocked out '’? more than $5,000,000 worth of ore. 
This company, I understand, has bought a smelter and 
is soon to begin operating. It should be one of the 
greatest copper mines in the world when it has begun 
producing to its full capacity. This mine was located 
about four years ago by Mexican prospectors working 
under the direction of Jacob J. Smith, one of the most 





God Keep You. 





OD keep you thro’ the silent night and guard 
Your pillow from all perils, dear. 
From dark to dawn I pray His love to ward 
And watch you, hovering ever near. 


OD keep you thro’ the busy day, dear heart, 
And guide your feet thro’ every chance, 
From dawn to dark may not His love depart 
Or loose its tender vigilance. 


AY, nay; there is no hour when I shall cease 
To supplicate His brooding care. 
All days, all nights, thro’ all eternities, 
God keep you, every time and every where! 
MAURICE SMILEY. 














celebrated mining experts in the West. At that time 
the region was extremely wild and was the haurt of 
wild beasts and Indians. It has since been rapidly 
improving under the civilizing influence of American 
interests, 

The Southern Pacific Railroad is building a line—the 
Cananea, Yaqui River and Pacific—directly through 
this district and past the Anaconda-Sonora mine, to 
furnish transportation for the whole belt. The Greene, 
Copper Queen, and other big interests have been ex- 
tending their holdings wherever they could obtain 
property. 

Mr. Smith, after he had made a test of the ore of 
the vein which he secured through Mexican co-opera- 
tion, became associated with Chicago and St. Paul 
business men, who now control the property. They 
invested largely their own funds to do the first devel- 
opment work and to obtain the necessary clear title 
from the Mexican government. They have offered, I 
am told, a number of their shares at a low price to 
add to this fund which they themselves have sub- 
scribed. Whether or not any more of this stock may 
be bought can be learned by writing to Mr. William S. 
sarbee, secretary and treasurer of the company, No. 
822 National Life Building, Chicago. 

The geological formation of the district and the 
occurrence of the ore in the Anaconda-Sonora is ex- 
actly like that of the Calumet and Arizona, which 
has made such large profits within such a short time, 
with this difference, that the Anaconda-Sonora has 
enormous bodies of high-grade ore at the very surface, 
while the Calumet and Arizona Company was obliged 
to sink a shaft 1,200 feet before ore bodies were en- 
countered. The Anaconda-Sonora ore, I am informed, 
contains also high values in gold and silver. This is 
much the situation in the United Verde mine, owned 
by Senator Clark, where the gold and silver pays all 
the expense of mining, leaving the copper a net profit. 

The men who control the Anaconda-Sonora are men 
of the highest standing in business circles in Chicago 
and in St. Paul. They have already invested of their 
own money all that they could spare from their other en- 
terprises, and that is why they have given the opportu- 
nity for others to become associated with them. Mr. 
sarbee, who is a prominent lawyer in Chicago, will, I 
believe, be able to give you all details if you write to 
him and say that you have read this article. 

The mine is a most interesting and notable one and 
has already attracted attention in mining and metal 
circles. This is because it has such large bodies of 
ore and because the ore is of such unusually high grade 
where there are such extensive deposits. 

The advancing price of copper and the growing de- 
mand have made copper mines the most sought after of 
allmines. English, German, and American syndicates, 
consisting of very wealthy men, are organized purely 
for the purpose of buying copper properties, operating 
them, and selling the metal. Five such syndicates 
have already made an offer to purchase outright the 
Anaconda-Sonora mine. These offers have been (de- 
clined, because there is more profit to be had in own- 
ing and operating copper property than in selling it 
even at a high price to a wealthy syndicate. 


* a 
Impressive Contrast of Two Lives. 


OME time ago there died in one of our cities a 
noted financier and promoter, reputed to be worth 
at the time of his death not less than ten millions of 
collars. Aside from his vast wealth, he left behind 
him nothing that his best friends could wish to re- 
member. His death only served to reveal the narrow, 
sordid, shameless life he had been living, a career 
spent not in lifting any one up, but in pulling many 
down into the miry pit of sensuous pleasure and reck- 
less extravagance where he himself wallowed. About 
the same time there also died in a New York hospital 
a man by the name of Samuel H. Hadley, who for 
twenty years had lived a life of privation and self-sacri- 
fice as a missionary among the outcasts and gutter 
drunkards of the metropolis. He left behind him no 
money, but a host of men who, through his tender, 
patient, sympathetic ministrations, had been redeemed 
from a life of sin and misery and placed ‘‘on their 
feet ’’ in useful and honorable vocations. Himself once 
a wretched, drunken vagrant, the lowest of the low, 
Hadley had experienced in his own life the inexpressible 
joy of asoul brought out of darkness into light, and all 
the years after his own conversion he gave to helping 
others who had fallen, as he had done, back to man- 
hood, self-respect, and happiness. A true life-saver 
along the shore of a cruel sea in which many go down 
to rise no more, the rescue of men became the ruling 
passion in Hadley’s life. A few moments before his 
end came the attending physician, seeing his lips move, 
bent over him in time to catch the words, ‘‘ My bums, 
my poor bums, who will look after them now ?’’ And 
so he went away with nothing but love in his heart. 
3ut who was the richer in life and death, Samue! H. 
Hadley, missionary to the ‘‘ bums,’’ or the millionaire 
financier ? 
2 + 
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A New Era in Journalism. 


R. JAMES GORDON BENNETT, the distinguished 
head of the Herald, signalized his recent visit to 
New York by a master stroke of journalism in waken- 
ing public interest in the reform of the American 
press. Mr. Albert Pulitzer, the founder of the mod- 
ern sensational newspaper, furnished the text by his 
announcement that he would next fall begin the publi- 
cation of a paper on new lines, giving news items 
space in proportion to their importance and abolishing 
the screaming sensationalism which obtains so largely 
at present. The Herald, by its interviews with lead- 
ing editors and publishers, has done much to set before 
the public the opinions of newspaper makers in favor 
of a return to sane journalistic methods. 

As a commentary upon one of the besetting sins of 
American journalism—inaccuracy—we have recently 
collected at random a few examples of false and mis- 
representing statements made in the public press. 
Among these are the story of Mr. Carnegie’s kissing 
two women at Atlanta; the charges made in New 
York newspapers that the city’s debt has in seven 
years been increased from $225,000,000 to more than 
$600,000,000, whereas the real obligation of the tax- 
payers, according to Frank A. Vanderlip, is not more 
than one-third of that sum. A heading in a metropol- 
itan paper declared: ‘* Methodists are foes to unions. 
Bishop Charles C. McCabe officially places ban on 
movement and announces war on idea.’’ In reply to 
a question as to this reported utterance the bishop 
wrote : 

‘*No; 1 searcely said a word of what is attributed 
to me here. I said the Methodist Church was the 
friend of labor—not only of organized labor, but of 
the vast multitudes not connected with the union. 
You have reporters with big imaginations.’’ Two 
head-lines which recently appeared in the two most 
conservative morning papers of New York are these: 
‘Did not praise John A. McCall. The Rev. Mr. New- 
ton referred to the president of another insurance 
company.’’ ‘‘Depew’s secretary denies that it was 
‘Buster’ Depew who said ‘ Damn the newspapers.’ ”’ 
Senator Platt is one day reported to have used ‘‘a 
big, big D’’; the next day comes an official denial! of 
the whole subject matter of the ‘‘fake’’ interview in 
which the alleged profanity appeared. The news- 
paper accounts of volcanic activity in the Yellowstone 
National Park are characterized by the superintendent 
as ‘‘ lies made of whole cloth,’’ no unusual signs of any 
kind having been observed there. A sensational account 
of a sculptor’s destroying a statue in a frenzy caused 
by the death of his wife proves to have been the em- 
broidery of a reporter upon the simple statement of 
the artist that he had previously thrown away his 
work when it did not measure up to his standard. A 
certain daily ‘‘regrets to state that it printed the 
story headed ‘ Belmont Plays Jumbo in Frolic at Van- 
derbilt’s’ yesterday morning under an entire misap- 
prehension as to its accuracy. A further investiga- 
tion shows that no such occurrences took place at Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s Idle Hour.’’ The report that the father 
of John D. Rockefeller had lived for years under an 
assumed name in Freeport, Ill., and had just died at 
that place, was telegraphed all over the country, only 
to receive an authoritative denial from Frank Rocke- 
feller, who said that his father was still living in 
North Dakota. New York papers recently contained 
quarter-column accounts of an aged and well-to-do 
woman kept prisoner against her will; investigation 
showed the stories to be without foundation. One 
morning a daily says that on a false cry of famine 
the ‘‘Ice Trust ’’ is preparing to raise the price of ice 
to consumers throughout New York City to sixty cents 
a hundred pounds. Immediately following this ‘‘ dis- 
play-head’’ article are printed dispatches from various 
parts of the State, telling of the shortage of the ice crop. 
These latter statements are plain contradictions of the 
charge that the famine report is false and convict 
the responsible editor of deliberate misrepresentation. 
The next morning the same paper ‘‘is authorized to 
announce ’’ that the American Ice Company will make 
no advance in the price to private consumers, not- 
withstanding the fact that a famine does exist. No 
apology is tendered, of course, either to the company 
or the public. It is not surprising, though the idea is 
a novel one, that the city of Paterson, tired of the 
false and sensational stories published in various papers, 
describing it as the home of anarchy, has taken steps 
to prosecute such publications for libel. 

A falsehood or an error may be denied or corrected, 
but it is notorious that the correction never catches 
up with the original false statement. A daily news- 
paper which will tell the truth and deal chiefly with 
matters of prime importance is the great desideratum. 
Nowadays even the best of the dailies are too prone 
to put emphasis upon the sensational rather than the 
really important, upon incidents rather than events. 
A paper which is edited by educated men, and not by 
children, is yet so ill-advised as to devote a third of a 
column to a dog-fight, with humorous features, and to 
ignore entirely the proceedings of a board which is 
considering plans involving the expenditure of $160,- 
000,000 for a city-water supply. A State or city 
political convention, enlivened with a few personal en- 
counters, may have a column, while the development 
of social tendencies which may change the destinies of 
millions receives no attention whatever from the great 
news agencies, and only occasionally from the editorial 
correspondence of a very few enlightened journals. 
The newspapers of New York give untold columns of 
free advertising to the theatres, but how many of 
them publish full directories of church services? Or 
What sojourner in the city, desirous of attending a 
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mid-week prayer service at. a leading church, would 
find any help to his devotion in the pages of a New 
York daily ? 

Mr. Pulitzer’s announcement that his reporters 
will be specialists in their subjects is encouraging. 
The type of superficial sensation-monger which has 
been developed by the “‘ yellows’’ is too familiar 
among the staffs of papers of the better sort, and a 
return to Henry J. Raymond’s principle of having no 
reporter who was not capable of writing editorials 
would be one of the strongest features in the proposed 
scheme of reform. For, in the long run, a news- 
paper’s character is determined by the brains and 
good taste of its reporters. 


A Hint to the Advertiser. 


‘THE SLIGHT esteem in which the average reader 

holds the over-weighted advertising pages of most 
of our monthly magazines has been demonstrated by 
the exhaustive investigations of Professor Walter Dil! 
Seott. His methodical observation of six hundred 
monthly magazine readers in the Chicago Public Li- 
brary disclosed the fact that only sixty-five, or ten 
and a half per cent. of the number, read the ad- 
vertisements. Of this small proportion, most were 





THE FIRST THING A BUSY MAN DOES WITH A MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE.—A. 2, Dunn. 


examining them in a hasty and indifferent manner. 
It was the exception rather than the rule that any 
advertisement was read from beginning to end, or 
with any serious purpose to understand the argu- 
ments addressed to prospective purchasers. Professor 
Scott’s conclusion is that the tendency to rush through 
or disregard the advertising pages of magazines, so 
clearly manifest in the Chicago Public Library, is a 
general one. If he had extended his investigations to 
railroad trains, on which many magazines are sold and 
read, he would have found readers testifying to their 
distaste for the bulky mass of front and back pages 
that smother the text, by tearing out this advertising 
matter before settling down to the reading of the 
body of the magazine. 
a & 


Recent Deaths of Noted Persons. 


PrRorEessoR HENRY A. Warp, of Chicago, celebrated naturalist 
and collector of meteorites, aged seventy-two. 

Michael Anagnos, of Boston, 
president of the Greek Union 
of America, and a prominent 
instructor of the blind, aged 
sixty-nine. 

William M. Graves, of New 
York, organizer and vice-pres- 
ident of the Diamond Match 
Company, aged fifty-three. 

Professor C. C. Langdell, 
Dane professor of Law Emer- 
itus at Harvard University, 
and author, aged eighty. 

Jules Adolphe Breton, of 
Paris, famous genre painter, 
aged seventy-nine. 

Major - General Meckel, of 
Berlin, who trained the Japa- 
nese army for its late success- 
ful war. 

Charles Paine, of Tenafly, 
PROF. HENRY A. WARD, N. J., leading engineer and 

















general manager of the Pana- 
ma Railroad. 
George Y. Wisner, of Detroit, 

a consulting engineer of inter- 
national reputation, aged 
sixty-five. 

Henry Cullen Adams, Congressman from Wisconsin, aged fifty-six. 

Colonel John S. Witcher, of Salt Lake City, a Civil-War veteran 
and ex-Congressman from West Virginia, aged sixty-six. 


The eminent naturalist standing 
beside the great Santa 
Rosa, Colombia, 
meteorite. 

Courtesy American Museum 
Natural llistory. 





An Ancient Tayle. 
MONKS & MATRIMONIE. 


NCE UPON a time there lived a young Monk who 

was a Gay Blayde. 

He went often to ye opera & smoked Perfectos & 
hys trousers always were creased, God wot. Alsoe, 
he hadde manie loude times with ye Boys & drank 
Much Fizz. ; 

Hys salarie was small & he hadde notte ye pryce of 
a postage stamp in ye banke; yette was he happie & 
welle content. 

Butte one daye he mette uppe with a friend who 
was married. ‘‘ By Castor & Heck !’’ sedde ye latter. 
“What doest thou mean by going on in thys way ? 
Wist ye notte thatte soon thou wilt wax olde & have 
to goe to ye Poorhouse ?’’ & ye married friend swelled 
uppe & looked sternlie righteous. (Now, itte was so 
thatte he used alsoe to be a Gay Blayde, butte matri- 
monie hadde putte a sadde crimp in hys hilaritie. ) 

““Itte is even soe,’’ admitted ye Gay Youth, ‘* butte 
how shalle I goe aboute itte to become Wealthie ?’’ 

“*Gette married !’’ quoth ye friend. ‘‘Two can 
live as cheaplie as one—& there you are !’’ 

Ye Gay Blayde went hys way, pondering. ‘‘ Itte 
looketh reasonable,’’ he mused. ‘I will try itte !’’ 

Soe he sought oute a sweet Monk mayden & they 
two were mayde one. 

Six months after, ye Gay Blayde was going down to 
ye Office with lint on hys coat & a dent in hys hatte. 
Alsoe hys trousers bagged atte ye knees & he smoked 
notte. 

** Beholde !’’ he sedde within hymselfe, ‘‘ I have been 
buncoed! Two maye live as cheaplie as one—& by 
my halidom! they live a whole lot more cheaplie ! 
Look atte me, who once lived like a kyng & smoked 
costlie cigars ! Butte now alle that wealth must go for 
ye payle steake & ye noisome fried onion! My swelle 
overcoat hath been putte in soak that we may pay ye 
plumber for wrecking our kytchen, & I may notte 
even bette on a pryze fyte—nay, notte even a lonelie 
obolus! Of a truth, I have been Stung !’’ 

Then he beate hys breast & lifted uppe hys voyce 
& wept; but half a block further on he mette hys 
young friend Jones & urged him to commit matrimo- 
nie. ‘‘For of a truth, Two can live as Cheaplie as 
One !’’ he assured hys guileless friend. 

‘Yea, I have been a Come On,”’ he sedde, as he 
watched hys young friend headynge away toward ye 
home of a mayden Monk to propose, ‘‘butte atte 
leaste I have gotten even, for Jones goeth even now 
to be a victim alsoe !’’ & he was comforted. 


WISDOM TABLETS. 


Olde Saying : Miserie loves companie. 
Ye text: Atsop was wise. Ye taylless Foxe lov- 
eth to see other Foxes lose their tayles alsoe. 
Last Knock: Launch notte upon ye sea of Matri- 
monie until thou learn to Swim. 
LOWELL OTUS REESE. 


Where Was Lincoln Born? 


RESERVERS OF historic shrines should be sure of 
their historical facts before they proceed with 
the work of preservation. Unless the affidavits of 
certain citizens of Kentucky relative to the birthplace 
of Lincoln can be disproved, the officers of the Lincoln 
Farm Association will be obliged to proclaim to the 
public that they were misled in the selection of the 
Kentucky homestead for the preservation of which, as 
a national park, they are inviting popular contribu- 
tions, on the assumption that the martyr President 
was born there. According to the report of J. W. 
Lewis and W. D. Claybrocke, of Springfield, Ky., 
who have been investigating the matter, Abraham 
Lincoln was not born on the Larue County farm pur- 
chased for the association, but in Washington County, 
near Beechland, in a snall log-cabin, which is still 
standing. The family removed to the farm in Larue 
County when Abraham was six weeks old. These 
statements are made on the authority of William 
Hardesty, who died in Washington County in 1888, at 
the age of ninety, and is said to have been a witness 
of the marriage of Thomas Lincoln and Nancy Hanks. 
John Hardesty, the son, and W. C. McChord and W. 
F. Booker, friends of the elder Hardesty, support 
these statements by affidavits. It is to be hoped that 
the facts in regard to Lincoln’s birthplace may be 
clearly established, but until such a time comes is it 
not the duty of the prominent men at the head of the 
Lincoln Farm Association to stop asking or receiving 
contributions ? 
e * 


“ Shake-ups” Do Not Reform. 


ROMISES OF police-department reforms in New 
York are usually attended by the announcement 
of a ‘‘shake-up’’ of captains and inspectors, and the 
public is expected to believe that this shuffling of the 
pack has some magical efficacy. As little in the way 
of regeneration may be looked for in the latest trans- 
fers as from those which have preceded them. It is 
as absurd to seek to improve conditions in a police de- 
partment by this means as it would be in a hospital, 
with a force of incompetent physicians, to try to in- 
crease their efficiency by shifting them from one ward 
to another. A grafter in the Tenderloin will be a 
grafter in the Bronx. Clean men are the need of 
every police department; not transfers, but decapi- 
tations. 
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Delicious Summer Refreshments in Cuba 


By Harriet Quimby 
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DRINK called ‘‘ matrimony ”’ 

is one of the many surprises 
the visitor to Cuba encounters when 
he enters a refreshment parlor. 
Be he bachelor or benedict, he 
loses no time in ordering, and this 
is what hegets: A glass one-third 
filled with chopped ice, with a sprig 
of crushed mint and some sugar, 
over which is poured an equal mix- 
ture of the pure juice of fresh pine- 
apples and the juice of oranges, 
with just a dash of lemon, and all 
topped with little squares of guava 
paste or thick jelly, which, by be- 
ing moulded for the purpose, are 
hollow and float like cherries. 
‘** Matrimony ’’ is rather expensive, 
costing almost double the price of 
other refreshing drinks, but a cus- 
tomer is generally willing to risk 
ten or fifteen cents more on a bev- 
erage with such an alluring name. 
The Cubans have also what they 
call an ‘‘ America ’’—chopped ice, 
juice of two limes, sugar to taste, 
half a glass of pineapple juice, 
and filled up with ginger-ale. How 
these very excellent mixtures re- 
ceived their odd names dates back 








a shaker with bottled soda, which 
has been iced; shake until foamy, 
then pour into glasses. Sprinkle 
over the top a little grated nutmeg 
or ground cinnamon. The French 
make a very good summer drink 
with crushed gooseberries and soda- 
water, with a dash of phosphate. 
A drink originally Turkish, which is 
on sale in many of the little con- 
fectionery stores or sidewalk cafés 
in Havana, is one called sanec 
amour. Take the juice of three 
lemons and two oranges and the 
grated rind of one orange. Stick 
a lemon with cloves and hold it over 
the fire until it is thoroughly 
roasted, then slice in thin slices ; 
add a handful of fresh rose petals 
and one large cup of honey. Pour 
boiling water over all and let cool 
gradually. When ready to serve 
chill in a shaker or serve with 
shaved ice. 

One of the pretty accomplish- 
ments of the summer girl of any 
country is that of preparing and 

- serving some of the delightful cool- 
ing beverages which are so welcome 
onahotday. Thereisa great sav- 








to the Spanish-American War and 
the American occupation of Ha- 
vana. The several men quick- 
witted enough to grasp the value of 
catchy names have made a good profit from the tour- 
ists, for few English-speaking visitors can resist order- 
ing at least one ‘‘ matrimony ’’ and one ‘* America.’’ 
Then the excellence of the drinks creates the demand 
for more, while under any other name they would be 
known only to the natives. 

Cafés are found everywhere in Havana, as they 
are in Paris, and while the tables are not on the side- 
walk, as in the latter place, the cafés all open to the 
street, the sides of the buildings literally rolling up 
like curtains or folding like screens. The counters in 
these refreshment places are piled high with fresh 
fruit of every description and also green cocoanuts. 
Many drinks are made with the native fruits like the 
guanabana or sour sop, and the anona or sweet sop, 
and the sopotas or star apples. These fruits are also 
made into ice-creams, which are very good and quite 
unlike anything in the ice variety in America. Lem- 
onade in Cuba is invariably flavored with cinnamon, 
and the addition is a pleasing one to the average taste. 
Tamarind paste dissolved in water is also new to 
Americans, although the paste can be purchased in 
any grocer’s in America. One of the most popular 
drinks in Cuba is one called panal, which is made 
from a mixture of sugar and white of egg dried in 
rolls about six inches long. The panal or rolls, which 
are quite brittle and as white as snow, are served with 
a glass of ice-water or water flavored with tamarind or 
lemon. These egg-rolls are made in large quantities, 
and they are stacked up on the counters like the fruit. 

A recipe which hails from France, where the re- 
freshment is popular, as it is in Havana, is egg piqué. 
To prepare it, take two tablespoonfuls of fruit syrup, 
any flavor desired ; one egg, yolk and white. Put into 


CAFE IN HAVANA WHERE DELICIOUS SUMMER BEVERAGES ARE PREPARED. 























YOUNG LADY PREPARING A MINT SANGAREBS FOR HER GUESTS. 


ing in the cost of refreshments 
when they are made athome. The 
proprietor of a soda-fountain sells, 
at an average price of eight cents 
each, drinks which cost him but two cents apiece to 
make. One can readily see that the young girl with a 
knack for entertaining can make a number of tempting 
summer drinks with but little expense. All that is 
needed is a stock of fruit syrups of various flavors, and 
these are quite easily made at home. 
phate, plenty of lemons, a supply of seltzer, and a few 
equipments, such as a juice-extractor for lemons, a 
mash for mint, and a metal shaker for cooling the 
liquids with shaved ice, complete the wherewithal to 
prepare a dozen different drinks, each as tempting as 
could be purchased in a first-class confectioner’s. If 
the girl who entertains wishes to please the masculine 
taste, she can find nothing better than frosted coffee. 
Make strong coffee and have it hot. Havea glass half 
filled with shaved ice, and put in one heaping teaspoon- 
ful of powdered sugar. Pour the hot coffee over the 
ice and pile high with whipped cream. 

The Cubans make a drink which they call ensalada 
(salad). While the peculiar beverage is composed 
of various fruits, the choice of which is determined by 
the fancy and skill of the composer,a very good one is 
made by crushing a sprig of mint with shaved ice 
until the flavor is extracted. Shred some fresh pine- 
apple, cut in halves a handful of strawberries, slice a 
banana, and finish the glass with honey for sweeten- 
ing, chill with more shaved ice, fill up with soda or 
seltzer, and stir just once with a spoon so that the 
various fruit flavors will mingle. The ensalada is al- 
most a luncheon, although when it is well chilled it is 
at the same time a most refreshing drink, and a dec- 
orative one with the different colored fruits and the 
mint. Ice is more generally used in Cuba than it is in 
either France or England. 





Sanitation and Summer Vacations. 


AFTER ALL the sad and oft-repeated warnings 
which experience has given of the dangers lying 
in poor and neglected sanitary arrangements at sum- 
mer hotels and boarding-houses, it would almost seem 
as if people endowed with ordinary intelligence and a 
reasonable degree of prudence would need no further 
admonitions on this subject to put them on their 
guard. But here, as in so many matters of human 
conduct, it apparently requires the line upon line and 
the precept upon precept. No accurate record has 
ever been attempted, to our knowledge, of the people 
who have fallen victims in any given season to mala- 
dies directly traceable to impure water and other pur- 
veyors of disease found at summer resorts. It would 
be difficult and, perhaps, impossible to make anything 
like an accurate or satisfactory record of such cases ; 
but if the facts and figures for any one season could 
be marshaled before the public gaze, we are certain 
they would be large and truly alarming. 
Apropos of this subject is a letter from Mr. Charles 
F. Wingate, the eminent sanitary engineer, in a recent 
issue of the New York Sun. Mr. Wingate expresses 
the belief, which we hope will soon be realized, that 
the time is not far distant when every summer cara- 
vansary will be required by law to submit to an annual 
inspection by the local health officer, and to display a 
sanitary certificate. In the meantime, individually, 
he says, householders can protect their families by 
demanding a specific statement from hotel and board- 
ing-house keepers that certain precautions have been 
taken to insure that their premises are safe for occu- 
pancy. Asa help here, Mr. Wingate submits what he 
calls ‘‘A Vacation Catechism,’’ which we reproduce 
with the suggestion that our readers use it when they 
are ‘‘ looking up’’ a place to spend a part or all of 
their vacations this summer. If this ‘‘catechism’’ 


could be used widely and repeatedly, it might, in itself, 
wake up a good many ignorant or neglectful people 
to the importance of decent and proper sanitation 
around their summer homes. The questions are these : 

Has the water supply been subjected to a chemical test to disclose 
its purity? 

Is your ice taken from a source that is free from pollution? 

Do you use certified milk that has been produced under sanitary 
conditions? 

Has the plumbing been tested recently with smoke or peppermint 
to show that it is free from leaks or defects ? 

If you have a cesspool has it been cleaned or disinfected in the 
last year? 

Is the cellar perfectly dry? 

Is the refrigerator regularly cleaned and scalded out, and is it dis- 
connected from any drain by double trapping? 

Have you had any cases of contagious disease in your house the past 
year, and have the rooms occupied by the patient been thoroughly 
disinfected ? 


A Picture of Great Historical Value. 


HE LARGEST photograph taken of the San Fran- 
cisco fire ruins, measuring forty-six inches, and 
embracing four pages of LESLIE’S WEEKLY, appeared 
in a recent issue as a supplement. It has no printing 
on the back, and gives a startling idea of the tremen- 
dous devastation wrought by the fire, covering an area 
of six miles. This picture is well worth framing and 
hanging up as a remarkable souvenir of the greatest 
calamity of its kind on record. If you have not seen 
it, in¢lose ten cents for a copy. It will be promptly 
mailed. Copies of the fire photograph, printed on 
heavier paper, will be sent unfolded with the issue of 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY, both inclosed in a tube, on receipt 
of twenty-five cents. Address Judge Company, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Outdoor Life 


WILL Not OFFSET THE ILL EFFECTS OF COFFEE 
WHEN ONE CANNOT DIGEST It. 


A FARMER SAYS: 

“*It was not from liquor or tobacco that for ten 
years or more I suffered from dyspepsia and stom- 
ach trouble ; they were caused by the use of coffee 
until I got so bad I had to give up coffee entirely and 
almost give up eating. There were times when I 
could eat only boiled milk and bread, and whem went 
to the field to work I had to take some bread @ but- 
ter along to give me strength. - 

“*T doctored with doctors and took almost every- 
thing I could get for my stomach in the way of medi- 
cine, but if I got any better it only lasted a little while 
until I was almost a walking skeleton. 

*“One day I read an ad. for Postum and told my 
wife I would try it, and as to the following facts I will 
make affidavit before any judge : 

“*T quit coffee entirely and used Postum in its place. 
I have regained my health entirely and can eat any- 
thing that is cooked to eat. I have increased in weight 
until now I weigh more than I ever did; I have not 
taken any medicine for my stomach since I began using 
Postum. Why, I believe Postum will almost digest 
an iron wedge. 

“*My family would stick to coffee at first, but they 
saw the effects it had on me, and when they were 
feeling bad they began to use Postum, one at a time, 
until now we all use Postum.’’ Name given by Pos- 
tum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ten days’ trial of Postum in place of coffee proves 
the truth, an easy and pleasant way. ‘‘ There's 4 
reason.’’ 

Look in packages for a copy of the famous little 
book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.’’ 


A bottle of phos- . 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


{NOTICE.—Subscribers to LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY | 
at the home office, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
at the full subscription rates, namely, five dollars 
per annum, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on 
what is known as “Jasper’s Preferred List,” en- 
titling them to the early delivery of their papers 
a..i to answers in this column to inquiries on finan- 
cial questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, 
in emergencies, to answers by mail or telegraph. 
Preferred subscribers must remit directly to the | 
office of Judge Company, in New York, and not 
through any subscription agency. No additional 
charge is made for answering questions, and all 
communications are treated confidentially. A two- 
cent postage stamp should always be inclosed, as 
sometimes a personal reply is necessary. All in- 


quiries should be addressed to “ Jasper,”’ Financial 
Editor, LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New 


York.} 
W* HAVE been living in a fool’s 
paradise. People who have been 
dabbling in Wall Street have been find- 
ing it out. For months—yes, for almost 
a year--I have been urging upon my | 
readers the importance of considering 
certain striking factors affecting financial 
conditions. Chief among these has been 
the stringency in the money market at a 
time when credits were badly strained. 
A year ago I said that, in spite of the 
optimistic feeling of leading operators in 
Wall Street, they must be prepared to 
face tight money for a long-continued 
period. It is a curious fact that some of 
my leading banking friends took excep- | 
tion to this view. They believed that 
the money stringency would be of brief 
duration. The trouble with Wall Street 
is that it does not see beyond its own 
horizon. When everything goes its way | 
it thinks that there is no other way for | 
things to go. It has passed through 
other periods of money scarcity, and it 
thinks it can pass through every one as 
it comes along. 

Wall Street is finding out, by the bitter 
experience of the past year, that the 
persistent over-extension of credits, the 
long-continued speculation in real estate, 
stocks, bonds, and all sorts of commodi- 
ties, cannot go on forever; that prices 
cannot persistently rise, and, above all, 
that stocks, after they have reached a 
level at which they yield less returns 
than one can get from a savings-bank in- 
vestment, or from call loans on the 
Street, must be liquidated and come down | 
to a normal condition of affairs. I say 
we have been living in a fool’s paradise 
in Wall Street. We have been creating 
new securities while reams of old ones 
remained to be disposed of. We have 
been borrowing in every quarter of the 
globe up to our limit, making short-time 
loans and renewals whenever we could 
dono better. Now the time has come 
when, with the Russian scare affecting 
the Parisian Bourse, a decided depression | 
in Berlin, and anxiety, especially over 
the Kaffir mining shares, in London, all 
the world is safeguarding its supply of 
gold, and trying to prevent the United 
States from getting hold of it. 

We are also rapidly approaching the 
period when our banks must meet the 
heavy demands upon them from the West 
and South for the moving of the crops. 
We are in an era of unrest and of agita- 
tion which endangers the stability of cor- 
porate interests generally, which aims at 
higher taxation of capital, whether in- 
corporated or not, and of wealth wher- 
ever found. We are in an era of graft, 
in the midst of startling disclosures not 
confined to the scandalous doings of some 
of the great life-insurance companies, 
but taking in great railroad and indus- 
trial properties, whose officers have re- 
cently become enormously wealthy, noto- 
riously ‘out of their graft privileges. 
They enjoy these privileges, not by rea- 
son of ownership of the properties of 
which they are the heads, but by the use 
of the voting proxies intrusted to them 
by innocent and confiding shareholders. 

It has seemed almost impossible to im- 
press the critical nature of the situation 
upon the great gamblers of Wall Street, 
for the reason that some of them have 
never had an experience with a panic. 
Conservatism is a word not found in their 
lexicon. For over two years the wise, 
Sagacious, and experienced financiers of 
Wall Street have been dreading the ap- 
proach of panicky times. They saw its 
signs from afar. They gave the signals 
of warning, but no one would listen. 
Now that the liquidation begins all too | 
tardily, it is amusing, if it were not so | 
Serious, to note the sudden change 
wrought in those who laughed to scorn 
the idea that amid such prosperity there 
could be the first thought of adversity. 
The further the liquidation extends, the 
better our situation will be, and the less 
the danger of a panic. When stocks get 





{ 
| tocome. 


| agement of those who sell short. 


on a fairly low level, all around, it will | 


be time to talk of a bull movement based 


| upon the excellent outlook for our great 


crops. 

Every one now concedes that the future 
course of the market must depend largely 
upon the harvests. 
that, in view of this dependence upon a 
single great factor, which may possibly 
prove disappointing, many prefer to get 


It is not surprising | 


out of the market and keep out of it, in | 


the belief that there will be better bar- 
gain days before the year is out. In 
spite of all the talk about the enormous 
earnings of the Steel Trust and other in- 
dustrials, of increased railroad earnings, 
and of increases in dividends, and the 
declaration of new dividends, a sense of 
oppression rests upon observant business 
men, and a fear that we have witnessed 


look for our leading crops, especially corn, 
wheat, and cotton. In this connection, 
one of the most sensible suggestions I 
have heard is that of President Alfred 
H. Curtis, of the National Bank of North 
America, and head of the New York 
State Bankers’ Association. Ina recent 
speech before a bankers’ association in 
Boston, Mr. Curtis suggested that an in- 
terstate and national discussion of the’ 
necessary financial legislation required 
by the American people might be of 
great service, and of practical advantage 
in securing remedial 
Congress. 

I agree Mr. 


entirely with Jurtis’s 


| statement that the present system of the 


the culmination of the boom, and must | 


|.g¢o at a slower pace for some little time 
We know that we have periods | 


of prosperity and periods of adversity, 
that one follows the other, that the cycles 
are more or less regular, and that the 
time is approaching when, in the ordi- 
nary course of events, we must expect 
something of a setback. Preceding de- 
pressions we usually have an era of high 
prices, of over-speculation in all com- 
modities, of over-confidence in the future, 
of recklessness in our living, and of agi- 
tation and unrest among the working 
masses. It does not take a prophet’s 


| eye to realize that many of these condi- 


tions now exist, and that they carry with 
them forebodings which justify extreme 
caution and conservatism, so far as Wall 
Street and its affairs are concerned. 
With an outlook thus clouded by fear, 
I am often asked why short sales are not 
abundantly justified. But it must be 
borne in mind that this is precisely what 
the gambling element seeks most vigor- 
ously to encourage, because nothing is 
so helpful to a rise as a large short in- 
terest. Stocks for the most part are in 
control of such a limited number of cap- 
italists that the latter have it in their 
power to manipulate them to the discour- 
This 
manipulation sometimes shows itself in a 
sudden increase in dividends, or in the 
declaration of unexpected dividends. Be- 
yond question, the increase in dividends on 
the Baltimore and Ohio by the Pennsylva- 
nia interests was believed to be a bull 
card, and accounted for the rise which 
began in the stock some time ago on free 
purchases by those who had inside knowl- 
edge of what was going on. They could 
not have reaped very large profits, how- 
ever, because the rise was not sustained. 
The increase of the dividend on Ontario 
and Western to two per cent. was justi- 
fied by the earnings, but the declaration 
of a five per cent. dividend on Locomo- 
tive common was not in accord with a 
conservative policy, and, it is understood, 


Treasury Department, of hoarding its 
idle surplus, is unbusiness-like, and that 
it should be used—of course under proper 
restrictions—for the public benefit. It 
cannot escape observation that Mr. 
Curtis, like Secretary Shaw, hints at the 


| possibility of panicky conditions in the 





led to the resignation of one of the most | 


prominent members of the directorate- 
a gentleman of financial influence and 
high standing. Short sales are always 
dangerous, and I believe that, in the end, 
more money is lost by speculators on the 
short side than by those who take the 
long side, and for the reason that people 
who sell stocks short either have not cap- 
ital nor the patience to protect their op- 
erations over extended periods. I am 
not surprised at this, because it takes a 
good deal of patience for a man to see a 
stock constantly on the rise when he is 
heavily short of it. The money in such 
a market is more likely to be. made by 
those who buy on sharp declines and sell 
on every advance in preparation for re- 
newed buying on further recessions. For 
one who is not familiar with the market 
and its workings, there is a better side 
than the bull or the bear side, and that 
is the outside. 

It has not escaped public notice that 
our strenuous Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Shaw, in a recent speech, once more 
referred to our ineffective financial sys- 
tem, and his fear that we would have to 
experience another panic before we 
learned our lesson. This is the second 
or third time that the secretary has let 
such an intimation drop in publie, and 
what he says is always regarded as of 
great significance. That we are rapidly 
drifting away from safe moorings, no 
one doubts. There are those who believe 
that we will be in a critical state, so far 
as Wall Street speculation and general 
prosperity are concerned, until we have 
definite information regarding the out- 





money market, when the former ad- 
vocates the free issue of clearing-house 
certificates to avert the danger of tight 
money in an emergency. It is too bad 
that Congress was so busy during the 
past session in its efforts to tear down 
some of the greatest industries of the 
country, that it had no time to build up 
our financial system on a more enduring 
and substantial basis. 

President Baer, of the Reading, in a 
recent public speech, spoke of ‘‘ the 
facts that confront us every day regard- 
ing the graft and unprincipied conduct 
of the officers of great corporations.’’ 
The Pennsylvania management has not 
resented the action of its grafting em- 
ployés. It has not even dismissed the 
grafters. It has issued a carefully- 
worded statement to the effect that it 
will endeavor to ascertain if any one has 
done wrong. Why handle such a mess 
in this delicate way? Is it because the 
men lower down in the scale of authority 
know too much of what has been done by 
men higher up’? Let the investigators 
**take the lid off ’’ while they are about 
it, and tell the stockholders of the Penn- 
sylvania, and other great railroads, all 
about the purchases, during the past few 
years, of stock in other roads, the price 
paid by those who bought, and the prices 
at which the shares were unloaded on the 
railways that became the purchasers. 
The annual reports of the Pennsylvania 
and other roads show the large holdings 
in the shares of other railway lines. But 
none of these reports, elaborate 
complicated as they are, gives to the 
stockholders the prices at which the 
shares of other lines were purchased. Is 
it true that these shares were bought at 
low prices by officers who knew that they 
could be unloaded by them on the com- 
panies they controlled and at a big ad- 
vance? Is it true that by reason of this 
knowledge, and the 
official position gave them, they, in some 
instances, became millionaires almost 
over night? What can be hoped for in 
Wall Street among the little men when 
such methods prevail among the big 
ones? Read the unsavory history of the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton, and the 
Pere Marquette bunco game now before 
the courts, and see what rich men will 
do to get still greater riches. 
shameful revelations as these that are 
driving people out of the stock market 
and leaving Wall Street to the gamblers 
and bunco gamesters. 

“P..” New York: I only know what has been 
printed in the prospectus, and that some people of 
apparently excellent standing are connected with 
the property. 

““M.,’’ New York: I have endeavored to get a re- 
port on the property, but have not been able to se- 
cure facts which would justify me in advising you. 
The capital is quite large. I do not regard it as par- 
ticularly attractive. 

“T.,”” Park Rapids, Minn.: Bonds of new and 
somewhat experimental industrial 
could hardly be regarded as 
It is better to take something of a higher grade, 
and preferably a security listed on the exchanges, 
which you could dispose of advantageously in any 


emergency. 


X. X. D.,’’ Lee, Mass.: 1. The reports of Amer- 


legislation from | 


opportunity their | 








and | 





It is such | 


corporations | 
“a good investment.”’ | 


ican Smelters show that the earnings would justify | 


higher dividends, but it remains a fact that op- 
position smelters are constantly being erected, and 
that the present boom in the mining industry must 
some day have a setback. It is also beyond ques- 
tion that American Smelters is very highly over- 
capitalized, so that the proposition is more of a 
speculation than an investment. 2. I doubt if any 
one, at this writing, would be justitied in predicting 
the coming rate of dividend on Amalgamated. It 
has been the impression, gained from conversation 
with the leading holders and directors, that 8 per 
cent. was eventually to be paid. 

“*M.,’’ Tremont, Penn.: 1. The last statement was 
an excellent one, and I see no reason why the no.c 
should not be entirely good. It might be advisable 
to have a report of. a mercantile agency, however. 


| 2. The liquidation may be somewhat spasmodic, but 


there is nothing to warrant the conclusion that it is 
entirely over. It will not be until a somewhat 


lower plane of prices has been reached. 3. In any 
panicky break the investment stocks would offer 
the best opportunities for safe returns. 4. Like 
yourself, I am unable to obtain reliable information 
about the property, and I cannot advise with safety. 
I have been told that an effort was being made to 
purchase adjoining properties, so as to strengthen 
the concern, but the movement seems to be con- 
ducted secretly. 
Continued on page 68, 
. « 


Special Prizes for Photos. 


ATTENTION is called to two new special pictorial 
contests in which the readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
are invited to engage. A prize of $10 will be given 
for the finest Thanksgiving Day picture reaching us 
not @ater than November 15th; and a prize of $10 
for the most attractive Christmas picture furnished 
us by November 28th. 

Our amateur prize photo contest has long been 
one of the successful features of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. 
The publishers have decided to establish an addi- 
tional contest in which professionals, too, may take 
part. LESLIE’s WEEKLY will give a prize of $10 for 
the best picture with News value furnished by any 
amateur or professional. For every other News 
picture accepted for use $2 will be paid. All photo- 
graphs should be accompanicd by a very brief state- 
ment of the events depicted, for explanation but 
not for publication. 

LESLIE'S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
umateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, a second prize of $3 for the picture 
next in merit, and a prize of $2 for the one which is 
third in point of excellence, the competition to be 
based on the originality of the subject and the per- 
fection of the photograph. Preference will be given 
to unique and original work and to that which bears 
a special relation to news events. We invite all ama- 
teurs to enter this contest. A contestant may sub- 
mit any number of photographsatone time. Photo- 
graphs may be mounted or unmounted, and will be 
returned if stamps are sent for this purpose with a 
request for their return. All photographs entered in 
the contest and not prize-winners will be subject to 
our use unless otherwise directed, and $1 will be paid 
for each photograph we may use. No copyrighted 
photographs will be received, nor such as have 
been published or offered elsewhere. Many photo- 
graphs are received, and those accepted will be 
utilized as soon as possible. Contestants should 
be patient. No writing except the name and ad- 
dress of the sender should appear on the back of 
the photograph, except when letter postage is 
paid, and in every instance care must be taken to 
use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must be entered by the makers. Silver paper with a 


glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 


subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographie contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. All photo- 
graphs accepted and paid for by LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
become its property and therefore will not be re- 
turned. 
NOTE TO PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

The value of the photographs which many of our 
correspondents send us is greatly impaired by their 
failure to provide adequate captions. Every print 
submitted should have written on the back, legibly, 
but lightly, in lead pencil, besides the name and ad- 
dress of the photographer, a full descriptive caption 
telling briefly just what that particular picture 
represents. For example, a photograph of a street 
swept by a fire, or a cyclone, should bear a descrip- 
tion identifying the buildings shown, giving the 
name of the street, and indicating any particularly 
noteworthy feature of the scene. Do not be afraid 
of making your captions too full. We can condense 
them, The name of the party to whom payment for 
the photograph must be made should always be plain- 
ly indicated on back of photograph. 


FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 


_ Bonds. 


(List upon application.) 


Commission orders 
executed upon the 


New York Stock Exchanges 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Bankers. 
William & Pine Sts., New York. 


Learn the quickest, safest and easiest way to Make 
Money. ‘he Investment Herald shows you how small 
savings, wisely invested, grow into fortunes. It gives 
you ALL the information concerning the leading Money 
Making enterprises and shows you how to select the 
most successful companies and the soundest dividend 
paying stocks. Read it carefully before investing and 
avoid mistakes. kt will be sent FREE tor six months to 
investors. A. L. WISNER & CO., Publishers, Dept. 3, 
78-80 Wall St., New York. 











She was a widow whose husband died 
without life insurance and was compelled 
to ; but why give harrowing details ? 
Every man knows the privations and 
hardships which fall to a poor widow; 
every loving husband has some life in- 
surance for her protection. 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 
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Delicious Summer Refreshments in Cuba 


By Harriet Quimby 





DRINK called ‘‘ matrimony ’’ 

is one of the many surprises 
the visitor to Cuba encounters when 
he enters a refreshment parlor. 
Be he bachelor or benedict, he 
loses no time in ordering, and this 
is what hegets: A glass one-third 
filled with chopped ice, with a sprig 
of crushed mint and some sugar, 
over which is poured an equal mix- 
ture of the pure juice of fresh pine- 
apples and the juice of oranges, 
with just a dash of lemon, and all 
topped with little squares of guava 
paste or thick jelly, which, by be- 
ing moulded for the purpose, are 
hollow and float like cherries. 
‘* Matrimony ”’ is rather expensive, 
costing almost double the price of 
other refreshing drinks, but a cus- 
tomer is generally willing to risk 
ten or fifteen cents more on a bev- 
erage with such an alluring name. 
The Cubans have also what they 
call an ‘‘ America ’’—chopped ice, 
juice of two limes, sugar to taste, 
half a glass of pineapple juice, 
and filled up with ginger-ale. How 
these very excellent mixtures re- 
ceived their odd names dates back 








a shaker with bottled soda, which 
has been iced ; shake until foamy, 
then pour into glasses. Sprinkle 
over the top a little grated nutmeg 
or ground cinnamon. The French 
make a very good summer drink 
with crushed gooseberries and soda- 
water, with a dash of phosphate. 
A drink originally Turkish, which is 
on sale in many of the little con- 
fectionery stores or sidewalk cafés 
in Havana, is one called sanec 
amour. Take the juice of three 
lemons and two oranges and the 
grated rind of one orange. Stick 
a lemon with cloves and hold it over 
the fire until it is thoroughly 
roasted, then slice in thin slices ; 
add a handful of fresh rose petals 
and one large cup of honey. Pour 
boiling water over all and let cool 
gradually. When ready to serve 
chill in a shaker or serve with 
shaved ice. 

One of the pretty accomplish- 
ments of the summer girl of any 
country is that of preparing and 

- serving some of the delightful cool- 
ing beverages which are so welcome 
on ahotday. Thereisa great sav- 








to the Spanish-American War and 
the American occupation of Ha- 
vana. The several men quick- 
witted enough to grasp the value of 
catchy names have made a good profit from the tour- 
ists, for few English-speaking visitors can resist order- 
ing at least one ‘‘ matrimony ’’ and one ‘* America.’’ 
Then the excellence of the drinks creates the demand 
for more, while under any other name they would be 
known only to the natives. 

Cafés are found everywhere in Havana, as they 
are in Paris, and while the tables are not on the side- 
walk, as in the latter place, the cafés all open to the 
street, the sides of the buildings literally rolling up 
like curtains or folding like screens. The counters in 
these refreshment places are piled high with fresh 
fruit of every description and also green cocoanuts. 
Many drinks are made with the native fruits like the 
guanabana or sour sop, and the anona or sweet sop, 
and the sopotas or star apples. These fruits are also 
made into ice-creams, which are very good and quite 
unlike anything in the ice variety in America. Lem- 
onade in Cuba is invariably flavored with cinnamon, 
and the addition is a pleasing one to the average taste. 
Tamarind paste dissolved in water is also new to 
Americans, although the paste can be purchased in 
any grocer’s in America. One of the most popular 
drinks in Cuba is one called panal, which is made 
from a mixture of sugar and white of egg dried in 
rolls about six inches long. The panal or rolls, which 
are quite brittle and as white as snow, are served with 
a glass of ice-water or water flavored with tamarind or 
lemon. These egg-rolls are made in large quantities, 
and they are stacked up on the counters like the fruit. 

A recipe which hails from France, where the re- 
freshment is popular, as it is in Havana, is egg piqué. 
To prepare it, take two tablespoonfuls of fruit syrup, 
any flavor desired ; one egg, yolk and white. Put into 


CAFE IN HAVANA WHERE DELICIOUS SUMMER BEVERAGES ARE 























YOUNG LADY PREPARING A MINT SANGAREBD FOR HER GUESTS. 


PREPARED. 


ing in the cost of refreshments 
when they are made athome. The 
proprietor of a soda-fountain sells, 
at an average price of eight cents 
each, drinks which cost him but two cents apiece to 
make. One can readily see that the young girl with a 
knack for entertaining can make a number of tempting 
summer drinks with but little expense. All that is 
needed is a stock of fruit syrups of various flavors, and 
these are quite easily made at home. 
phate, plenty of lemons, a supply of seltzer, and a few 
equipments, such as a juice-extractor for lemons, a 
mash for mint, and a metal shaker for cooling the 
liquids with shaved ice, complete the wherewithal to 
prepare a dozen different drinks, each as tempting as 
could be purchased in a first-class confectioner’s. If 
the girl who entertains wishes to please the masculine 
taste, she can find nothing better than frosted coffee. 
Make strong coffee and have it hot. Havea glass half 
filled with shaved ice, and put in one heaping teaspoon- 
ful of powdered sugar. Pour the hot coffee over the 
ice and pile high with whipped cream. 

The Cubans make a drink which they call ensalada 
(salad). While the peculiar beverage is composed 
of various fruits, the choice of which is determined by 
the fancy and skill of the composer,a very good one is 
made by crushing a sprig of mint with shaved ice 
until the flavor is extracted. Shred some fresh pine- 
apple, cut in halves a handful of strawberries, slice a 
banana, and finish the glass with honey for sweeten- 
ing, chill with more shaved ice, fill up with soda or 
seltzer, and stir just once with a spoon so that the 
various fruit flavors will mingle. The ensalada is al- 
most a luncheon, although when it is well chilled it is 
at the same time a most refreshing drink, and a dec- 
orative one with the different colored fruits and the 
mint. Ice is more generally used in Cuba than it is in 
either France or England. 





Sanitation and Summer Vacations. 


AFTER ALL the sad and oft-repeated warnings 
which experience has given of the dangers lying 
in poor and neglected sanitary arrangements at sum- 
mer hotels and boarding-houses, it would almost seem 
as if people endowed with ordinary intelligence and a 
reasonable degree of prudence would need no further 
admonitions on this subject to put them on their 
guard. But here, as in so many matters of human 
conduct, it apparently requires the line upon line and 
the precept upon precept. No accurate record has 
ever been attempted, to our knowledge, of the people 
who have fallen victims in any given season to mala- 
dies directly traceable to impure water and other pur- 
veyors of disease found at summer resorts. It would 
be difficult and, perhaps, impossible to make anything 
like an accurate or satisfactory record of such cases ; 
but if the facts and figures for any one season could 
be marshaled before the public gaze, we are certain 
they would be large and truly alarming. 
Apropos of this subject is a letter from Mr. Charles 
F. Wingate, the eminent sanitary engineer, in a recent 
issue of the New York Sun. Mr. Wingate expresses 
the belief, which we hope will soon be realized, that 
the time is not far distant when every summer cara- 
vansary will be required by law to submit to an annual 
inspection by the local health officer, and to display a 
sanitary certificate. In the meantime, individually, 
he says, householders can protect their families by 
demanding a specific statement from hotel and board- 
ing-house keepers that certain precautions have been 
taken to insure that their premises are safe for occu- 
pancy. Asa help here, Mr. Wingate submits what he 
calls ‘‘A Vacation Catechism,’’ which we reproduce 
with the suggestion that our readers use it when they 
are ‘‘looking up’”’ a place to spend a part or all of 
their vacations this summer. If this ‘‘catechism”’ 


could be used widely and repeatedly, it might, in itself, 
wake up a good many ignorant or neglectful people 
to the importance of decent and proper sanitation 
around their summer homes. The questions are these : 


Has the water supply been subjected to a chemical test to disclose 
its purity? 

Is your ice taken from a source that is free from pollution? 

Do you use certified milk that has been produced under sanitary 
conditions? 

Has the plumbing been tested recently with smoke or peppermint 
to show that it is free from leaks or defects? 

If you have a cesspool has it been cleaned or disinfected in the 
last year? 

Is the cellar perfectly dry ? 

Is the refrigerator regularly cleaned and scalded out, and is it dis- 
connected from any drain by double trapping? 

Have you had any cases of contagious disease in your house the past 
year, and have the rooms occupied by the patient been thoroughly 
disinfected? 


A Picture of Great Historical Value. 


HE LARGEST photograph taken of the San Fran- 
cisco fire ruins, measuring forty-six inches, and 
embracing four pages of LESLIE’S WEEKLY, appeared 
in a recent issue as a supplement. It has no printing 
on the back, and gives a startling idea of the tremen- 
dous devastation wrought by the fire, covering an area 
of six miles. This picture is well worth framing and 
hanging up as a remarkable souvenir of the greatest 
calamity of its kind on record. If you have not seen 
it, in¢lose ten cents for a copy. It will be promptly 
mailed. Copies of the fire photograph, printed on 
heavier paper, will be sent unfolded with the issue of 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY, both inclosed in a tube, on receipt 
of twenty-five cents. Address Judge Company, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Outdoor Life 


WILL Not OFFSET THE ILL EFFECTS OF COFFEE 
WHEN ONE CANNOT DIGEST IT. 


A FARMER SAYS: 

“Tt was not from liquor or tobacco that for ten 
years or more I suffered from dyspepsia and stom- 
ach trouble ; they were caused by the use of coffee 
until I got so bad I had to give up coffee entirely and 
almost give up eating. There were times when I 
could eat only boiled milk and bread, and when I went 
to the field to work I had to take some bread and but- 
ter along to give me strength. 

**T doctored with doctors and took almost every- 
thing I could get for my stomach in the way of medi- 
cine, but if I got any better it only lasted a little while 
until I was almost a walking skeleton. 

““One day I read an ad. for Postum and told my 
wife I would try it, and as to the following facts I will 
make affidavit before any judge : 

**T quit coffee entirely and used Postum in its place. 
I have regained my health entirely and can eat any- 
thing that is cooked to eat. I have increased in weight 
until now I weigh more than I ever did; I have not 
taken any medicine for my stomach since I began using 
Postum. Why, I believe Postum will almost digest 
an iron wedge. 

“My family would stick to coffee at first, but they 
saw the effects it had on me, and when they were 
feeling bad they began to use Postum, one at a time, 
until now we all use Postum.’’ Name given by Pos- 
tum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ten days’ trial of Postum in place of coffee proves 
the truth, an easy and pleasant way. ‘‘There’s 4 
reason. ’’ 

Look in packages for a copy of the famous little 
book, “‘ The Road to Wellville.”’ 


A bottle of phos- . 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


{[NOTICE.—Subscribers to LEsLib’s WEEKLY | on a fairly low level, all around, it will 


at the home office, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
at the full subscription rates, namely, five dollars 
per annum, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on 
what is known as “Jasper’s Preferred List,” en- 
titling them to the early delivery of their papers 

; to answers in this column to inquiries on finan- 
cial questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, 
in emergencies, to answers by mail or telegraph. 
Preferred subscribers must remit directly to the 
office of Judge Company, in New York, and not 
through any subscription agency. No additional 
charge is made for answering questions, and all 
communications are treated confidentially. A two- 
cent postage stamp should always be inclosed, as 
sometimes a personal reply is necessary. All in- 
quiries should be addressed to “ Jasper,’’ Financial 
Editor, LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New 
York.} 


WE HAVE been living in a fool’s 
paradise. People who have been 
dabbling in Wall Street have been find- 
ing itout. For months—yes, for almost 
a year 
readers the importance of considering 
certain striking factors affecting financial 
conditions. Chief among these has been 
the stringency in the money market at a 
time when credits were badly strained. 
A year ago I said that, in spite of the 
optimistic feeling of leading operators in 
Wall Street, they must be prepared to 
face tight money for a long-continued 
period. It is a curious fact that some of 
my leading banking friends took excep- 
tion to this view. They believed that 
the money stringency would be of brief 
duration. The trouble with Wall Street 
is that it does not see beyond its own 
horizon. When everything goes its way 
it thinks that there is no other way for 
things to go. It has passed through 
other periods of money scarcity, and it 
thinks it can pass through every one as 
it comes along. 


be time to talk of a bull movement based 
upon the excellent outlook for our great 


| crops. 


I have been urging upon my 


Every one now concedes that the future 
course of the market must depend largely 
upon the harvests. 
that, in view of this dependence upon a 


single great factor, which may possibly | 


prove disappointing, many prefer to get 
out of the market and keep out of it, in 
the belief that there will be better bar- 


It is not surprising | 


gain days before the year is out. In| 


spite of all the talk about the enormous 
earnings of the Steel Trust and other in- 
dustrials, of increased railroad earnings, 
and of increases in dividends, and the 
declaration of new dividends, a sense of 


oppression rests upon observant business | 


men, and a fear that we have witnessed 
the culmination of the boom, and must 
go at a slower pace for some little time 
tocome. Weknowthat we have periods 
of prosperity and periods of adversity, 
that one follows the other, that the cycles 
are more or less regular, and that the 
time is approaching when, in the ordi- 
nary course of events, we must expect 
something of a setback. Preceding de- 
pressions we usually have an era of high 
prices, of over-speculation in all com- 
modities, of over-confidence in the future, 
of recklessness in our living, and of agi- 
tation and unrest among the working 
masses. It does not take a prophet’s 


| eye to realize that many of these condi- 


, : 
Wall Street is finding out, by the bitter 


experience of the past year, that the 
persistent over-extension of credits, the 
long-continued speculation in real estate, 
stocks, bonds, and all sorts of commodi- 
ties, cannot go on forever; that prices 
cannot persistently rise, and, above all, 
that stocks, after they have reached a 
level at which they yield less returns 
than one can get from a savings-bank in- 
vestment, or from call loans on _ the 


Street, must be liquidated and come down | 


to a normal condition of affairs. I say 
we have been living in a fool’s paradise 
in Wall Street. We have been creating 
new securities while reams of old ones 
remained to be disposed of. We have 
been borrowing in every quarter of the 
globe up to our limit, making short-time 
loans and renewals whenever we could 
do no better. Now the time has come 
when, with the Russian scare affecting 


the Parisian Bourse, a decided depression | 


in Berlin, and anxiety, especially over 
the Kaffir mining shares, in London, all 
the world is safeguarding its supply of 
gold, and trying to prevent the United 
States from getting hold of it. 

We are also rapidly approaching the 
period when our banks must meet the 
heavy demands upon them from the West 
and South for the moving of the crops. 
We are in an era of unrest and of agita- 
tion which endangers the stability of cor- 
porate interests generally, which aims at 
higher taxation of capital, whether in- 
corporated or not, and of wealth wher- 
ever found. We are in an era of graft, 
in the midst of startling disclosures not 
confined to the scandalous doings of some 
of the great life-insurance companies, 
but taking in great railroad and indus- 
trial properties, whose officers have re- 
cently become enormously wealthy, noto- 
riously ‘out of their graft privileges. 
They enjoy these privileges, not by rea- 
son of ownership of the properties of 
which they are the heads, but by the use 
of the voting proxies intrusted to them 
by innocent and confiding shareholders. 

It has seemed almost impossible to im- 
press the critical nature of the situation 
upon the great gamblers of Wall Street, 
for the reason that some of them have 
never had an experience with a panic. 
Conservatism is a word not found in their 
lexicon. For over two years the wise, 
Sagacious, and experienced financiers of 
Wall Street have been dreading the ap- 
proach of panicky times. 
signs from afar. They gave the signals 
of warning, but no one would listen. 
Now that the liquidation begins all too 


They saw its | 





tardily, it is amusing, if it were not so | 


Serious, to note the 
Wrought in those who laughed to scorn 
the idea that amid such prosperity there 
could be the first thought of adversity. 
The further the liquidation extends, the 
better our situation will be, and the less 
the danger of a panic. When stocks get 


sudden change | 


| one doubts. 


| 


tions now exist, and that they carry with 
them forebodings which justify extreme 
caution and conservatism, so far as Wall 
Street and its affairs are concerned. 

With an outlook thus clouded by fear, 
I am often asked why short sales are not 
abundantly justified. But it must be 
borne in mind that this is precisely what 
the gambling element seeks most vigor- 
ously to encourage, because nothing is 
so helpful to a rise as a large short in- 
terest. Stocks for the most part are in 
control of such a limited number of cap- 
italists that the latter have it in their 
power to manipulate them to the discour- 
agement of those who sell short. This 
manipulation sometimes shows itself in a 
sudden increase in dividends, or in the 
declaration of unexpected dividends. Be- 
yond question, the increase in dividends on 
the Baltimore and Ohio by the Pennsylva- 
nia interests was believed to be a bull 
card, and accounted for the rise which 
began in the stock some time ago on free 
purchases by those who had inside knowl- 
edge of what was going on. They could 
not have reaped very large profits, how- 
ever, because the rise was not sustained. 
The increase of the dividend on Ontario 
and Western to two per cent. was justi- 
fied by the earnings, but the declaration 
of a five per cent. dividend on Locomo- 
tive common was not in accord with a 
conservative policy, and, it is understood, 
led to the resignation of one of the most 
prominent members of the directorate- 
a gentleman of financial influence and 
high standing. Short sales are always 
dangerous, and I believe that, in the end, 
more money is lost by speculators on the 
short side than by those who take the 
long side, and for the reason that people 
who sell stocks short either have not cap- 
ital nor the patience to protect their op- 
erations over extended periods. I am 
not surprised at this, because it takes a 
good deal of patience for a man to see a 
stock constantly on the rise when he is 
heavily short of it. The money in such 
a market is more likely to be. made by 
those who buy on sharp declines and sell 
on every advance in preparation for re- 
newed buying on further recessions. For 
one who is not familiar with the market 
and its workings, there is a better side 
than the bull or the bear side, and that 
is the outside. 

It has not escaped public notice that 
our strenuous Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Shaw, in a recent speech, once more 
referred to our ineffective financial sys- 
tem, and his fear that we would have to 
experience another panic before we 
learned our lesson. This is the second 


or third time that the secretary has let | 


such an intimation drop in publie, and 
what he says is always regarded as of 
great significance. That we are rapidly 
drifting away from safe moorings, no 
There are those who believe 
that we will be in a critical state, so far 
as Wall Street speculation and general 
prosperity are concerned, until we have 
definite information regarding the out- 








look for our leading crops, especially corn, 
wheat, and cotton. In this connection, 
one of the most sensible suggestions I 
have heard is that of President Alfred 
H. Curtis, of the National Bank of North 
America, and head of the New York 
State Bankers’ Association. In a recent 
speech before a bankers’ association in 
Boston, Mr. Curtis suggested that an in- 
terstate and national discussion of the’ 
necessary financial legislation required 
by the American people might be of 
great service, and of practical advantage 
in securing remedial legislation from 
Congress. 

I agree entirely with Mr. Curtis’s 
statement that the present system of the 
Treasury Department, of hoarding its 
idle surplus, is unbusiness-like, and that 
it should be used—of course under proper 
restrictions—for the public benefit. It 
cannot escape observation that Mr. 
Curtis, like Secretary Shaw, hints at the 
possibility of panicky conditions in the 
money market, when the former ad- 
vocates the free issue of clearing-house 
certificates to avert the danger of tight 
money in an emergency. It is too bad 
that Congress was so busy during the 
past session in its efforts to tear down 
some of the greatest industries of the 
country, that it had no time to build up 
our financial system on a more enduring 
and substantial basis. 

President Baer, of the Reading, in a 
recent public speech, spoke of ‘“‘ the 
facts that confront us every day regard- 
ing the graft and unprincipied conduct 
of the officers of great corporations.”’ 
The Pennsylvania management has not 
resented the action of its grafting em- 
ployés. It has not even dismissed the 
grafters. It has issued a carefully- 
worded statement to the effect that it 


done wrong. Why handle such a mess 
in this delicate way? Is it because the 
men lower down in the scale of authority 
know too much of what has been done by 
men higher up? Let the investigators 
““take the lid off ’’ while they are about 
it, and tell the stockholders of the Penn- 
sylvania, and other great railroads, all 
about the purchases, during the past few 
years, of stock in other roads, the price 
paid by those who bought, and the prices 
at which the shares were unloaded on the 
railways that became the purchasers. 
The annual reports of the Pennsylvania 
and other roads show the large holdings 
in the shares of other railway lines. 
none of these reports, elaborate and 


complicated as they are, gives to the | 


stockholders the prices at which the 
shares of other lines were purchased. Is 
it true that these shares were bought at 
low prices by officers who knew that they 
could be unloaded by them on the com- 
panies they controlled and at a big ad- 
vance? Is it true that by reason of this 
knowledge, and the opportunity their 
official position gave them, they, in some 
instances, became millionaires almost 
over night? What can be hoped for in 
Wall Street among the little men when 
such methods prevail among the big 
ones? Read the unsavory history of the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton, and the 
Pere Marquette bunco game now before 
the courts, and see what rich men will 
do to get still greater riches. It is such 
shameful revelations as these that are 
driving people out of the stock market 
and leaving Wall Street to the gamblers 
and bunco gamesters. 

“Pp.” New York: I only know what has been 
printed in the prospectus, and that some people of 
apparently excellent standing are connected with 
the property. 

“*M.,”’ New York: I have endeavored to get a re- 
port on the property, but have not been able to se- 
cure facts which would justify me in advising you. 
The capital is quite large. I do not regard it as par- 
ticularly attractive. 

“T.,”? Park Rapids, Minn.: Bonds of new and 
somewhat experimental industrial corporations 
could hardly be regarded as “a good investment.’’ 


It is better to take something of a higher grade, 
and preferably a security listed on the exchanges, 





But | 








lower plane of prices has been reached. 3. In any 
panicky break the investment stocks would offer 
the best opportunities for safe returns. 4. Like 
yourself, I am unable to obtain reliable information 
about the property, and I cannot advise with safety. 
I have been told that an effort was being made to 
purchase adjoining properties, so as to strengthen 
the concern, but the movement seems to be con- 
ducted secretly. 
Continued on page 68. 
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Special Prizes for Photos. 


ATTENTION is called to two new special pictorial 
contests in which the readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
are invited to engage. A prize of $10 will be given 
for the finest Thanksgiving Day picture reaching us 
not @ater than November 15th; and a prize of $10 
for the most attractive Christmas picture furnished 
us by November 28th. 

Our amateur prize photo contest has long been 
one of the successful features of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. 
The publishers have decided to establish an addi- 
tional contest in which professionals, too, may take 
part. LESLIE’S WEEKLY will give a prize of $10 for 
the best picture with News value furnished by any 
amateur or professional. For every other News 
picture accepted for use $2 will be paid. All photo- 
graphs should be accompanied by a very brief state- 
ment of the events depicted, for explanation but 
not for publication. 

LESLIE'S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
umateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, a second prize of $3 for the picture 
next in merit, and a prize of $2 for the one which is 
third in point of excellence, the competition to be 
based on the originality of the subject and the per- 
fection of the photograph. Preference will be given 
to unique and original work and to that which bears 
a special relation to news events. We invite all ama- 
teurs to enter this contest. A contestant may sub- 
mit any number of photographs atone time. Photo- 
graphs may be mounted or unmounted, and will be 
returned if stamps are sent for this purpose with a 
request for their return. All photographs entered in 
the contest and not prize-winners will be subject to 
our use unless otherwise directed, and $1 will be paid 
for each photograph we may use. No copyrighted 
photographs will be received, nor such as have 
been published or offered elsewhere. Many photo- 
graphs are received, and those accepted will be 
utilized as soon as possible. Contestants should 
be patient. No writing except the name and ad- 
dress of the sender should appear on the back of 
the photograph, except when letter postage is 
paid, and in every instance care must be taken to 
use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must be entered by the makers. Silver paper with a 
glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 


will endeavor to ascertain if any one has | available in making up the photographic contest. 
ascertz i s 


Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news Jeature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 
The contest is open to all readers of LEsLIr’s 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. All photo- 
graphs accepted and paid for by LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
become its property and therefore will not be re- 
turned. 
NOTE TO PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

The value of the photographs which many of our 
correspondents send us is greatly impaired by their 
failure to provide adequate captions. Every print 
submitted should have written on the back, legibly, 
but lightly, in lead pencil, besides the name and ad- 
dress of the photographer, a full descriptive caption 
telling briefly just what that particular picture 
represents. For example, a photograph of a street 
swept by a fire, or a cyclone, should bear a descrip- 
tion identifying the buildings shown, giving the 
name of the street, and indicating any particularly 
noteworthy feature of the scene. Do not be afraid 
of making your captions too full. We can condense 
them. The name of the party to whom payment for 
the photograph must be made should always be plain- 
ly indicated on back of photogra;). 





FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 


- Bonds. 


(List upon application.) 
Commission orders 
executed upon the 

New York Stock Exchanges 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Bankers. 
William & Pine Sts., New York. 


FREE MYERALD FREE 


Learn the quickest, safest and easiest way to Make 
Money. ‘The Investment Herald shows you how small 
savings, wisely invested, grow into fortunes. It gives 
you ALL the information concerning the leading Money 
Making enterprises and shows you how to select the 





| most successful companies and the soundest dividend 


Read it caretully before investing and 
avoid mistakes. kt will be sent FREF tor six months to 
investors. A. L. WISNER & CO., Publishers, Dept. 3 
75-80 Wall St., New York. 


paying stocks. 





She was a widow whose husband died 
without life insurance and was compelled 
to——; but why give harrowing details ? 
Every man knows the privations and 


| hardships which fall to a poor widow; 


which you could dispose of advantageously in any | 


emergency. 

“Xx. X. D.,’”’ Lee, Mass.: 1. The reports of Amer- 
ican Smelters show that the earnings would justify 
higher dividends, but it remains a fact that op- 
position smelters are constantly being erected, and 
that the present boom in the mining industry must 
some day have a setback. It is also beyond ques- 
tion that American Smelters is very highly over- 
capitalized, so that the proposition is more of a 
speculation than an investment. 2. I doubt if any 
one, at this writing, would be justitied in predicting 
the coming rate of dividend on Amalgamated. It 
has been the impression, gained from conversation 
with the leading holders and directors, that 8 per 
cent. was eventually to be paid. 

““M.,”’ Tremont, Penn.: 1. The last statement was 
an excellent one, and I see no reason why the no.c 
should not be entirely good. It might be advisable 
to have a report of.a mercantile agency, however. 


| 2. The liquidation may be somewhat spasmodic, but 


| 


there is nothing to warrant the conclusion that it is 
entirely over. 


It will not be until a somewhat 


every loving husband has some life in- 
surance for her protection. 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 


Advertise in Leslie’s Weekly 
WORTH READING 


A paper that gives you information. 

A paper that prevents bad investments 

A paper that advises good investments. 

A paper giving this advice is worth reading. 

Sign and forward coupon below and it will be mailed 
you six months free, 
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The first step toward a proper understanding of the 
Sanitation of the home isto get the book on *‘‘House- 


<4 hold Health.” It is sent free on application. It ex- 

plains the perfect principle of the wonderful SY-CLO 

Closet and shows why it is the safe closet It tells how 

O/ to detect the unsanitary closet—how to protect the 
Oser health of the home 


The SY-CLO Closet has a double cleansing action, 
Acopious flush of water from above starts au irresistible 
syphonic action from below. The downward rush of 


the water through the pipes creates a vacuum—a pow- 
erful pump-like pull which instantly empties the bowl 


Health 


of all its contents instead of merely diluting as does 
the ordinary closet. 

Being formed of a single piece of solid white china, 
the SY-CLO Closet is without crack, joint or seam for 
the lodgement of impurity Nothing can adhere or be 
absorbed. 

By an unusually deep water seal between the closet 
bow! and the sewer connection making the escape of 
Sewer gas into the home impossible, the SY-CLO Closet 
_—_ adequate health protection against the dangers 

rom without. 

SY-CLO Closets are heavily constructed and have 
unusual strength. With ordinary care, they will out- 
last the building,—a perpetual safe guard of health, 

SY-CLO stamped on a closet, no matter what other 
mark is on it, signifies that it is constructed of the best 
material, with the aid of the best engineering skill, 
under the direction of the Potteries Selling Co., and that 
eighteen of the leading postertes. of the United States 
have agreed to maintain its standard of excellence. 

If your home contains a closet of imperfect con- 
struction, improper material, or one subject to rust, 
corrosion, or under surface discoloration such as por- 
celain enameled iron, you may be unknowingly exposed 
to a dangerous source of disease. If you have such a 
closet, self defence demands that you replace it with the 
closet bearing the trade mark name of SY-CLO, the seal 
of safety, the safeguard of health. 

A book on ‘‘Household Health” mailed free if you 
mention the name of your plumber. 


Lavatories of every size and design made of the 
same material as SY-CLO Closets. 


POTTERIES SELLING CO., Trenton, N. J. 
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“ Beauty and grace from 











Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST- 
CLASS Piano, or Piano and Self-Player combined, 
should not tail to examine the merits of the world- 
renowned 


SOHMER 


PIANOS 


and the ‘*SOHMER -CECILIAN ” Inside 
which surpass all others. 
Catalogue mailed on application. 
SOHMER & COMPANY, NEw YORK. 
Warerooms: Cor, 5th Ave. 22d St. 





Players’ no condition rise; 


Use Pears, sweet maid’ 
there all the secret lies.” 
Carpet-baggers. 
Sold everywhere. 


THIs is the definition that a sixth-grade yr eer eg " a 
iwi ; . c > ~ £8 arg HE Accident Cabinet C ompany, alamazoo, Michi. 
Dixie historian gave of the carpet- gan, is placing on the market a small Sick and Accident 
baggers : Cabinet, suitable for travelers, autoists, etc. It con- 
6 i ° tains 24 articles most likely to be needed in case of 
The carpet baggers were men who sickness or accident, Price of same is only $1.50, less 
made valises and all those kind of things than the retail value of the contents. 
out of old carpets, and they wouldn’t last They also manulacture larger sizes for use in fac- 
longer than three months, either.’’ 


tories, shops, etc. 
‘Their advertisement can be found on another page of 
this paper. 


<RALE POINTED PENS 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT.) 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 
any paper; never scratch or spurt 





Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PoINTED 
pens are more duradde, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING 


Buy an assorted sample box of 2& pens for 25 cts., and choose 
a pen to suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it: 


POST FRFZ FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 Wittiam STREET, New YorK 
or any Stationery Store. 


IRY beards and 
delicate skins usu- 
ally go together. The 


rich, creamy, antisep- 


tic lather of 
Shaving 


Williams °° 


makes their separation easy and pleasant and 
leaves the face soft and healthful. 


“The'only kind that won’t smart or dry on the face.” 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Shaving Cakes sold everywhere. Send 4 
§ pre cents in 8) 
Williams’ Shaving Stick or a cake of Williams’ Luxury Shaving Soap, tnaleine"¢ Rae 


for 60 shaves.) 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


Continued from page 67 

“*M.,”” New York: Answer by letter. 
’ Lockport, IilL: I never heard of the com- 
pany to which you refer. Its securities are not 
dealt in on Wall Street 

“W.,”" Meridian, Miss.: Your inquiry is not in 
my line, or | would be glad to answer it. I write 
regarding Wall Street securities. 

* Ogis,’’ South St. Paul: 1. Northern Pacific first 
mortgage bonds are not unattractive at present 
price 2. I regard them as fully equal to Missouri 
P: acific or C. and O. bonds at quoted value. 

*W.,”’ Gardiner, Me.: I do not advise the purchase 
of the Klondike and Boston Gold Mining Company’ 5 
siock at 20 centsa share. The capital is altogether 
too large. It would be better to buy stock in a com- 
pany regs arding which you have fuller information. 

R.,”’ Indianapolis: I do not recommend the 
purchase of the stock of the Dominion De Forest 
Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd. None of the wireless 
concerns has a monopoly of the business, and they 
are all a good way off from the payment of divi- 


de nds, 
*B. 





’ New Orleans: 1. I do not find that either 
one of the bonds is listed on our Stock Exchange. 2. 
I do not regurd the standing of the company to 
which you refer as among the highest. The real- 
estate boom in this vicinity has reached such pro- 
portions that conservative investors are afraid of it. 

”’ Philadelphia: I do not regard the Rock 
Island "collateral trust 5s as gilt-edged. Investors 
are generally suspicious of all collateral trust bonds. 
They are not secured by a mortgage on the railroad 
property ; their security is collateral in the shape of 
various railroad obligations, the value of which de- 
pends upon the future condition of the railroad’s 
business. 

“*Globe’’: So far as the threatened action against 
American Ice Securities Company should be regard- 
ed as a bear factor, it need only be said that the 
president of the company, in a public interview, has 
recently stated that the company is absolutely in- 
dependent of its competitors, is not engaged in any 
combination of any character to make or to raise 
prices, and is conducting its business in its own way 
and strictly in accordance with the statutes. It is, 
perhaps, for this reason that the district-attorney 
in New York City has not paid attention to the com- 
plaints which some of the sensational papers have 
been making regarding the company. 

"6.8.0: 3 regard Central Leather as better 
for speculation than Car Foundry common. The 
leather business is not subject tosuch severe fluctu- 
ations as that of the car equipment companies, and 
the capital of the Central Leather is more moderate 
in proportion to the business in prospect. It is true 
that there has been talk of dividends on Car Foundry 
common, but this is also true in reference to Central 
Leather. It must be borne in mind, also, that Cen- 
tral Leather has not enjoyed the rise that American 











Car common has had, Central Leather last year 
ranged from 40 to 47, and this year from 35 1-2 to 
49 1-2, while American Car Foundry ranged last 
year from 31 to 43, and this year from 34 1-2 to 47 1-2. 

‘F.,”’ Crown Point, N. Y.: It is generally be- 
lieved that the I ~ennsylvania will favor an increase 
in the dividend on Norfolk and Western as it has on 
Baltimore and Ohio, because, as a heavy holder of 
the stock, it would receive a substantial benefit at a 
time when it needs the money. This may stimulate 
activity in the stock at better figures, and it might, 
therefore be wise to wait before taking the action 
you suggest. Atchison common looks cheaper than 
N. and W. common, however, and many believe that 
the dividend on the former will shortly be increased 


| a bull, year. 
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also convertible into common stock at par, at the 


option of the holder. The dividend is not cumu- 
Under existing circumstances both stocks 
are somewhat speculative, but make excellent re- 
turns, and for that reason are favorably rewarded 


lative. 


whene ver the market slumps. 
Se 


As a rule, after the market has had a 


eries of setbacks, it is ready for a reasonable re- 
bound on which one can 
than ina time of general liquidation, when the sell- 
ing side seems the more popular. 
I would keep out of the crowd, and avail myself of 
any rise that may come for a more advantageous 
disposition of securities which I desired to unload 
I still believe that we are to have a bear, rather than 


somewhat reassuring, because it indicates that they 
are making arrangements to meet an eme rgency. 

It is the unexpected happenings in Wall Street that 

cause most of the mischief. 2. I have always had 
fear regarding the Steel Trust shares because of the 
precarious nature of the iron industry, and the re- 
markable ups and downs which happen in thi 
particular business. The tremendous burden of 
obligations which the Pennsylvania Railroad has 
been assuming would, if our prosperity should 
slacken, endanger the present rate of dividends on 
the stock, and investors have not lost sight of that 
fact. 

**X.,”’ Philadelphia, and “* Nesmer,”’ Cincinnati: 
1. A profit in any security in such a market is al- 
ways a safe thing to take, because, as I have said be- 
fore, one can always have a chance in a fluctuating, 
and especially in a liquidating, market like this » 
buy securities back ona lower level. 2. Obviously, 
would be impossible for any one, on the inside or ab 
side, to know what the American Ice Securities C om- 
pany will earn by the close of the current fiseal year. 
The president of the company some time ago stated, 
for the information of the stockholders, in the frank- 
est way, that earnings were showing a very large in- 
crease this year, although the price of ice, especially 
to family consumers, is only ten cents per hundred 
higher in New York City than it was last year when 
there was a glutof ice against a pronounced scarcity 
everywhere thissummer. The fixed charges against 
the American Ice Securities stock are light, as there 
is less than $3,000,000 of the 6 per cent. bonds out- 
standing. As the water has been squeezed out of 
the capital very largely, dividends on the $20,000,000 
of Ice Securities stock would not require enormou 
surplus earnings. There are those who believe that 
the stock will sell much higher before the close of 
the year, but one must judge of the situation for 
himself, and act accordingly. I would not sacrifice 
the stock at a loss. 

“Cunningham ”’: The decline in Greene Copper 
is not authoritatively explained. It is known that 
for a long time some of the greatest copper inter- 
ests in the country have been anxious to secure con- 
trol of Greene Copper, but have not been able to do 
so because of the remarkable influence Colonel 
Greene has been able to wield. He has been 
through one or two financial crises, but has weath- 
ered them and been able to meet his opponents in 





with the hope of putting the stock nearer par in | 


order to aid in the sale and distribution of the con- 
vertible bonds. 2. It would hardly be wise to put 
all your eggs in one basket. 

*K.,”’ Rutland, Vt.: The 4 1-2 equipment trust 
bonds of the Wabash are a fairly safe investment, 
but it must be borne in mind that the bond market 
is exceedingly dull and slack at this time, so much 
so that bargains must be offered by railroads which 
are under the necessity of borrowing considerable 
money. For that reason, | would not be in haste to 
subscribe for bonds. The fact that the road is not 
a dividend-payer does not militate particularly 
against the bonds. 
Western 4 per cents. around 80 are quite as good, 
and at the price named they yield 5 percent. It 
would not surprise me if they should sell higher, 
with easier money, but this might also be said of the 
Wabash equipments. 

“J. A. C.,’’ Conn.: 1. A year ago, it was gener- 
ally believed, and in fact was semi-oflicially given 
out, that American Woolen common would be on the 
dividend-paying list before the close of 1906. The 
recent statement of the president was less hopeful 
on this matter—though presidents do not always 
take the public fully into their confidence. I would 
not advise the purchase of any of the industrials at 
this time, It might be better to wait until we see 
what the future of the market is to be, and whether 
fears regarding a setback in our prosperity have 
substantial basis. 2. I would not sacrifice my 
Woolen common at thistime. The market will have 
a rebound, no doubt, sooner or later, when there will 
be less difficulty in unloading, provided there are 
not too many others also waiting to get rid of stocks 
bought at higher figures. 

*P..” New York: 1. American Agricultural 
Chemical common declined on reports of anti-trust 
action by the Federal authorities. All its financial 
statements indicate that it is doing an excellent 


I think the Toledo St. Louis and | 








business. Rumors of dividends have been circu- 
lated for some time. A conservative course would 
not justify the payment of dividends on the com- 
mon at present. 2. The firm to which you refer 
is a member of the New York Stock Exchange in 
good standing. It is impossible to tell whether it 
is doing a purely commission or a speculative busi- 
ness. 3. The intrinsic value of a stock would be 
figured on the actual and absolute value of its prop- 
erties, eliminating all other items. Some industrials 
include among their assets large amounts credited 
to good will, patents, etc. 4. Iam not able to get a 
rating from the parties. 

“*Steel,’”? Providence: The report that the Steel 
Trust had completed an arrangement for the pur- 
chase of the great iron-ore properties of the Hill 
railroad system, I believe is justified. Excellent 
authority, not official, however, advises me that the 
contract for the sale of these vast ore bodies to the 
Steel Trust has been duly settled. It is possible 
that the recent sharp decline in the Steel stocks was 
for the purpose of putting them on a lower level so 
as to favor a rapid advance upon the formal official 
announcement of the acquirement of the Great 
Northern’s ore bodies. Three years ago a sudden 
depression in the iron industry reduced the earnings 
of the trust so that the surplus had to be drawn 
upon to meet dividends on the preferred. No one 
knows when we may have a similar break in our 
prosperity. There are indications that we may ex- 
pect it before the next presidential election. It 
would be very foolish, therefore, for the Steel Trust 
to resume the 4 per cent. dividends on the pre- 
ferred. 

“B.,’”’ Mobile: 1. Standard Oil is, beyond ques- 
tion, the best-managed and most economically- 
administered industrial proposition of its magnitude 
in this country, if not in the world. Under normal 
conditions, it would be able to pay at least 6 per 
cent. on thesellirg price ; but with every political 
rounder and every yellow newspaper and every legis- 
lative striker making it the centre of attack, its pros- 
perity in the future may be rendered more hazardous. 
One of the heaviest shareholders in the company a | 
year ago said to an intimate friend that the stock | 
was worth $1,000 a share. If the capital were 
largely increased and a generous stock dividend de- 
clared it would sell much higher. 2. Southern 
Pacific preferred can be retired at 115, at the option 
of the company, any time before July Ist, 1910. It is 


every emergency. It is said that these opponents 
are still willing to see Greene sell at lower figures 
in the hope that they may tire out the present man- 
agement and thus secure control. The fact that 
the Greene shares have not participated in the re- 
cent rise in copper properties does not escape atten- 
tion. Every expert who has examined the property 
in late years has pronounced it one of the greatest 
of its kind in the world. An expert miner from 
that section whom I recently met reported to the 
contrary, and said, what is undoubtedly true, that 
the cost of producing copper by the Greene Com- 
pany is so high that the profits are greatly mini- 
mized. Nevertheless, I am inclined to believe that 
Greene is worth its present selling price on its mer- 
its, though I am not advising the purchase of any 
securities in such a market asthis. Whether the 
recent severe losses of Greene, caused by the labor 
riot, will lead to a discontinuance or diminution of 
the dividends is a question 1 cannot answer. The 
stock would no doubt sell lower if dividends were 
passed or reduced. I would not sacrifice my hold- 
ings at this time, however. 
NEw York, July 12th, 1906. 


Why German Trade Extends. 


ONSUL BRITTAIN, of Kehl, gives 
four leading reasons why German 
merchants are succeeding in extending 
their foreign trade, which are as follows : 
(1) The training of men especially for 
the business, who shall know every de- 
tail, and who are able to speak several 
languages. (2) Disposition to please 
the purchaser with styles and prices, and 
giving long credits. (3) Determination 
to hold a customer once won. (4) Their 
ability, by government aid, to deliver 
goods in their own ships. 


JASPER. 































jawaths, 


Sparkling 
Spring Water 


Absolutely pure, wholesome, 


healthful. 

Received the highest 
award at every 
World’s Fair at which 
it has been exhibited 
in competition with 
all other table waters. 

Sold at all leading 
hotels, restaurants 
and cafes, Try it 
then order a case of 
your local dealer. 

Our booklet, “It's What's 

Inside’’ gives many rec- 

ipes for delicious sum- 


mer drinks. It is yours 
for the asking. 


Hiawatha 
Spring 
Company 
Order Hiawatha Today. 
Leuts [4 PARK (CHPANY. 
Distributors, 


Minneapolis, New York, 
Chicago, St. Paul, Duluth. 

















sell to greater advantage 


For that reason 


The fact that bankers are expressing 
anxiety regarding the fall outlook for money is 
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Professional cooks use 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
because no other season- 
ing has the same fine, 
rich Havor John Duncan's Sons, 


Agts., N. Y 








Don’t Le ‘Leave Home 


Without one of our 
Emergency Sick 
and Accident 
Cabinets 

In Your Suit Case 


Contains 24 articles 
1 most likely to be nee¢ 

1 ed m case of si kness 
or accident. 





Size 314x44%4x64% = 
THE AUTOIST, TRAVELER, RESORTER 


and any person liable to be si k or meet with acci- 
dent should have one. 


Price, $1.50. Express Charges Prepaid 


Large sizes for factories, etc., $7.00 and $4.00. 


Canvassers wanted. 


The Accident Cabinet Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


SONG- POEM: and music published ON 


ROYALTY. We write 
Populs ar Music Publis hing Co, 535 Enterprise Bide 





music and popularize. 
+ Chicago, 


“Gentlemen over 25, | of education and address, to 


Jearn our business. Will be thoroughly instructed as a 
salesman, then advanced to position of manager. Ex- 
cellent Compensation trom the start. Balch Bros, Co., 
Wi yston, Mass.’ 

$5 FOR LEGAL ADVICE how to incorporate, on 
ganize, and finance business corporations, under any 
State for any purpose. $1 tor the law of any State, or 
U. S., on any subject. Prompt service. (Quick action, 

Ad iress The Hanlons’ Attorneys, W: ashing ton, D.C 


The New Jersey 
Coast Resorts 


are 
most 














Summer Books 


telling all about them will be 
sent to your address on receipt 







° of 4c. in stamps for eac h book. 

easily “SEASIDE RESOR TS Descrip- 
IN NEW JERSEY.”’ tion of 
reached shore, 64 pages, 75 illustrations. 
“IN THE NEW JER- Descrip- 
SEY FOOTHILLS,” tive of 
by the Inland Resorts, with list of 
farm houses. 36 pages, 45 illus- 

trations. Send forthem to 
the C. M. BURT, Gen, Pass. Agent, 


143 Liberty St., New York City, 


New Jersey Central 











HANDSOME ENOUGH FOR ANYONE 








Copyright, Judge Co., 1906. 


TROUBLE SOMEWHERE. 


By James Montgomery Flagg. 


This picture has been reproduced by the photo- 
Stavure process, the beautiful work of the artist 
in the play of expression and the wintry landscape 


beiny faithful! ly brought out. 
hee avy plate 


any addre 3S 


Price, 


The picture is on 
paper, 14 x 19, and will be 
in the United States 


sent to 
upon receipt of 


ONE DOLLAR 
Add extra postage for foreign orders. 
Address 


Picture Department, Judge Company, 
225 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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supplied by Anderson Maqaz ine Co, 
2 Union Square, New York. 











LESLIE’S 


Are Ministers Sons Bad? 


WE HAVE never regarded the old-time 
allegation about the badness of 
ministers’ sons as anything more than 
a shallow and irreverent gibe, unworthy 
of serious consideration, albeit it has been 
made the subject of numberless indig- 
nant and more or less conclusive disser- 
tations in the negative from the pulpit 
and the religious press. The latest and 
perhaps the most learned and exhaustive 
effort that has been made to demolish 
this vicious old fallacy is that of Bishop 
Weldom, of the English Church, who has 
| an article in the Nineteenth Century on 
| “The Children of the Clergy.’’ The 
bishop desired to come to “‘a just con- 
clusion by ascertaining the sum total of 
the contribution, whether intellectual, or 
ethical, or spiritual, which the clergy of 
Great Britain have since the Reformation 
made, in the persons of their children, to 
the treasury of national life.’’ In order 
to do this he examined the parentage of 
every person whose name occurs in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, con- 
fining himself to the centuries succeeding 
the Reformation. As a result he de- 
clares that “‘ it is safe to assert not only 
that the clerical profession has sent out 
an immense number of children who 
| ‘served God both in church and state’ 
with success and distinction, but that no 
other profession has sent out so many 
children equally successful and equally 
distinguished. ’’ 

The bishop marked the names of those 
whom he deemed ‘‘ worthy of remem- 
brance for some service performed in 
religion or politics or literature or sci- 
ence or art or commerce or philanthropy 
or warfare, or some other aspects of the 
various life of the nation.’’ Of such 
names he found 1,270 who were the chil- 
dren of clergymen or ministers, taking 
no account of those who were grandchil- 
dren of clergymen or more remote de- 
scendants. Of the children of lawyers, 
there were 510, and of doctors 350. The 
sons of clergymen who became them- 
selves clergymen were 350. He further 
asserts that ‘‘ the superiority which the 
clergy enjoy, in respect to their children, 
to the other professions lies beyond dis- 
pute. * * * The superiority has been 
not of numbers only, but of degree. 
| From clerical homes have sprung more 
distinguished sons than from the homes 
of any secular profession. No _ single 
source has contributed so much to the 
learning and energy and honor of Great 
Britain as clerical homes.’’ We have 
no doubt a similar investigation as to 
the children of American clergymen 
would give a result equally favorable. 

But the mossy old sneer about the de- 
generacy of ministers’ sons will survive 
as long as there are cynics who affect to 
believe that virtue and goodness are not 
living realities anywhere—that religion 
is a mockery, the church a sham, and all 
professed believers so many self-seeking 
hypocrites. Happily for the world, and 
for the joy, peace, and contentment of 
those who are in it, these pessimists and 
hypochondriacs are in a decreasing mi- 
nority. 











Mining Notes of Special Interest. 
N ENGINEER named Blake reports 
the discovery in the province of 
Quebec, 250 miles northwest of Lake 
St. John, of a district rich in gold, silver, 
cobalt, nickel, and asbestos. He spent 
three months in the region, which lies on 
the borders of a lake called Chibagamoo. 
RICH discovery of gold ore is report- 
ed from Camp Bullion, twenty-six 
miles south of Beowawe, Nev. Assays 
of thin streaks near the surface in some 
places go as high as $200,000 to the 
ton. The producing area is said to be as 
large as that of Cripple Creek. This 
camp has been known as a successful 
producer of silver, but gold has not been 
supposed to exist there in paying quan- 
tities. 





a 


HAT IS expected to be the greatest 

mining tunnel in Colorado has been 
started in Clear Creek County, six and 
one-half miles from Idaho Springs, and 
fifty miles from Denver. It will be 
twelve miles long and will go under Fall 
River and the Yankee, Lombard, and 
Alice mining districts, penetrating, so its 
projectors say, over a thousand veins. 
It is known as the Seeman _ tunnel, 
from Captain Henry I. Seeman, of Den- 
ver, the president of the Continental 





Mines, Power, and Reduction Company. 


WEEKLY 


Many of the veins which it will reach 
can be worked from the surface only four 
or five months a year; the tunnel will 
make it possible to work them the year 
round. Gold is the principal mineral of 
this region, though silver, lead, copper, 
and tungsten are also found. Each of 
the companies whose properties are tap- 
ped by the tunnel will pay the Seeman 
Company a royalty for each ton of ore 
mined. 
~ * 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LasLig’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “ Hermit,” LESLIg£’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.| 


ONSIDERING the code of ethics pre- 
vailing among business men and 
corporate interests in England, it is not 
surprising that the attempt of the North 
British and Mercantile Insurance Com- 
pany to take advantage of the temporary 
difficulties under which the big Ameri- 
can companies are laboring and steal 
away the English policy-holders of the 
Mutual Life should excite the indignation 
of honorable and straightforward Eng- 
lishmen. Even the London Saturday 
Review, that severe critic of all things 
American, and a journal which rarely 
admits that an Englishman can do wrong, 
is moved to denounce the action of the 
North British Company as an unfair and 
dishonorable proceeding and a wide de- 
parture from the customary conduct of 
British offices. It expresses the belief 
that the movement will react to the 
damage of the North British concern and 
the benefit of the Mutual Life, not only 
because the English public despises un- 
derhandedness in business dealing, but 
for the more practical reason that the 
transaction has created distrust of the 
North British Company. If English 
policy-holders in any American company 
swing off to some of their home organiza- 
tions the result will be largely due to the 
continued and baseless assaults of Ameri- 
can yellow journals upon the administra- 
tion of the American companies. These 
journals found such a congenial and fruit- 
ful field for sensations in the insurance 
disclosures of a year ago that they are 
apparently determined to keep up a hul- 
labaloo long after the cause for it has 
ceased. 

All efforts made by the companies to 
remedy wrongs and introduce new and 
better methods are met with derision 
and insinuations of dishonest and crim- 
inal intent. What grave injury such 
petty and contemptible conduct may cause 
among small and impressionable policy- 
holders these yellow sheets apparently 
do not care. They must keep up raving 
and ‘‘ exposing ’’ things, no matter what 
the results may be to ignorant and in- 
nocent people. All this, of course, af- 
fords no excuse for the action of the 
North British Company, but rather 
makes it all the more reprehensible. 
There has never been for a moment any 
doubt of the entire solvency of the Mu- 
tual Life, nor, I may add, any doubt that 
that company and the other standard 
American companies earn better rates 
of interest on their investments, and are 
able to make larger returns to their 
policy-holders, than any English company 
does, or ever has done. 

“T. K.,” Elmira, N. Y.: 1. The election of the 
directors of the New York companies to which you 
refer will occur inthe fall. 2. The Equitable is not 
in the list, as it is a stock company. 

*M.,”’ Groveport, O.: I know so little about the 
concern that I cannot advise you. Why not take 
something with an approved record and a well- 
established reputation? You cannot afford to run 
chances in such matters. 

“C.L,” Portland, Ore.: 1. As between the Wash- 
ington Life, of New York, and the Massachusetts 
Benefit, of Springfield, Mass., my choice would be 
the latter. 2. The policy of the Penn Mutual will 
give you the results it promises. I have no reason 
to question the strength of its guarantees. They 
have always been kept. 

** Mutual,” Cincinnati: 1. No one has controvert- 
ed the statements recently made by the Mutual Life 
regarding the amount of payments made the policy- 
holders during the first quarter of the current fiscal 
year. 2. No; the subject was not considered by the 
‘investigating committee, and there was no reason 
why it should be, as it in no sense involved either 


the solvency or the good management of the com- 
ae, 


| ” Mahonoy City: Ido not believe in any of 
; the ie *mes—and there are several of them now be- 
fore the public—that combine life insurance with 

stock speculation. When one insures his life he 
ought to have regard, first of all, for the per- 
manence of his investment. Speculative features 
should not be thought of. One of the best com- 
panies in Pennsylvania is the Penn Mutual, of Phila- 
delphia. It offers a variety of policies, has a con- 
servative management, gives excellent returns to its 
policy-holders, and is one of the oldest and best 
companies in the world. 


Fhe Maren X 
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Vacation! 








Take yours 


Out West 


We suggest the— 


Colorado Rockies 
Grand Canyon 
uf Acttnbns 


Y osemite.and the cool 


California beaches. 


Very low Summer excursion rates. 


Ask for ° 


*California: Summer Outings.” 
olorado Summer. 
“Titan of Chaems.’ and 
‘To California Over the Santa Fe Trail.” 


Passenger Dept.,. A. T. & S. F. Ry- System, 
ailway Exchange, Chicago. 
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SUMMER 
RADHIED 





Soothed by Baths with 


uticura 


1 OUAP + 


: gentle applications of Cuti- 
cura, the great Skin Cure, and 
purest and sweetest of e -mollients. 
For summer rashes, irritations, 
itchings, chafings, sunburn, bites 
and stings of insects, tired, aching 
muscles and joints, as well as for 
preserving, purifying, and beau- 
tifying the skin, scalp, hair, and 
hands, Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment are Priceless, 


Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 
a@™ Mailed Free, “Llow to Care for Skin, Scalp, & Hairs.” 

















A HAPPY 
MARRIAGE 


Depends largely on a 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and rex 
and their relation to life 
wnd health, This knowledge 
does not come intelligently 
of itself, nor correctly from 
ordinary everyday sources, 


Sexology 


(Illustrated) 
by William /1. Walling, A. M., M. DdD., 









imparts in @ clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 
Knowledge « Youny Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should have. 


Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
_ Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. — 
Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Hlustrated, $2.00, 


Write for ** Other P eople’s Opinions” 
and Table of Contents. 











Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. 28, Phila., Pa. 








or 


OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST 


FOR MEN 








CHEW... 


Beeman’s 


7) THE ORIGINAL 


P epsin w 


Gum « + 


Cures Indigestion and 
Sea-sickness. 


All Others are_Imitations. 
For Sale at Every Drug Store 





THE HAYES DEVOTED TO ASTHMA 
BULLETIN ‘idre'Dr. Hien, Dope soups NY. | 





| contract, which can run for twenty years. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Business Chances Abroad. 


f= CANADIAN commercial agent at | 

Cape Town reports that boring for 
water is greatly on the increase through- 
out South Africa, owing to government 
financial aid to farmers. Consequently, 
boring machinery is in greater demand. 
He also reports good openings for sales 
of refrigerators. 

- 

‘THE NETHERLANDS will spend $2, 

500,000 for public improvements in 
the Dutch Indies in 1906, including $1,- 
400,000 for railway extension, $325,000 
for irrigation, $312,000 for the Atchin 
tramway, $75,000 for electric motive 
power, laying of transport railway and 
pump station at Lownto, $72,000 for salt ; 
presses, and $27,000 for harbor works at 
Macassar and a dock for Sourabaya. 


K ING MENELIK has caused a start to 

be made on the second section of 
the Abyssinian Railway, and a host of 
men are engaged in preparing the track 
for the rails. No one European Power 
claims at present a privileged position in 


| the Ethiopian kingdom, and all protest 


their respect for its independence and 
the open door of commerce. A Paris 
newspaper announces the departure of a 
commercial mission to Abyssinia, organ- 
ized by the French government, and car- 
rying a collection of samples forwarded 
by the various French chambers of com- 
merce. 


a 
HERE IS AN opportunity for an en- 
terprising American to run a daily 
passenger. line of automobiles from Gua- 


| daloupe, in the island of that name, to 


Basse-Terre, a distance of about forty | 
miles. The government of Guadaloupe 
will grant a subsidy of $6,000 annually 
for the assurance that the mail will be 
taken twice daily, and will require a de- 
posit of $1,500 to insure faithfulness of 


With the present facilities, travel be- 
tween these towns is quite a problem. 
It takes six hours or more by boat or | 
diligence, neither of which run daily, and 
it is said that a daily motor line would | 
pay. It would require about six strong | 
machines. 
a 
ONSUL W. W. MASTERSON writes 
from Aden that 131,676 pounds of 
candles were imported into that Arabian 
city last year, mainly from France. Not 
a candle came from the United States, 
which leads the consul to suggest that 
Americans could secure some of this 
trade. The most popular size is six 
inches long and weighs one and one-half 
ounces, eight to the package and 100 
packages to the box. The best brand re- 
tails at $9 per box, other grades at $7 
and $6.50. The wholesale importers of 
candles at Aden are Livierato Fréres, 
Caracanda Fréres, Menahem Messa, 
Mazzucchelli & Perera, Cesar Tians, 
and Societa Coloniale Italiana. Letters 
sent to any of these firms by our manu- 
facturers may result in some business. 
HE EXPORTS from the United States 
to Newfoundland during the year | 
1905 amounted to $2,444,400, a decrease | 
of $206,400 from those of the preceding 
year. The decrease shows that our ex- 
ports to Newfoundland are falling off, 
and when we consider that our exports 
to the Dominion of Canada are steadily 
increasing, in the face of a discriminat- 
ing tariff, which gives 33 1-3 per cent. 
advantage to the United Kingdom, it 
seems unaccountable why our exports to 
Newfoundland, where Canada and the 
United Kingdom have no tariff advan- 
tage, should be decreasing. This can 
only be accounted for by the inattention 
of our manufacturers to the markets of 
Newfoundland. There is no valid rea- | 
son why the greater part of the foreign 
products consumed in Newfoundland 
should not be supplied by the United 
States. 





HE TRADE of Asiatic Turkey should | 
command immediate careful inves- 
tigation by American traders. There 
can be no good reason why American 
merchants cannot enter this field and 
spemantied ——- with those of Eng- 


Mothers will find Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup the best remedy for their children. 25c. a bottle. 


The Best All-round rere Liniment is ‘‘ BROWN’S 
HOUSE HOLD PANACEA 25 cents a bottle, 


net 
Tue famous Sohmer Piano has justly earned its repu- 
tation, because it is the best instrument in the world. 


| Mersine, 


| with none for America. 





Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 25 cents per jar. 
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a camera with a Tes 
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Be Sure of the Lens 


part of the outfit. A 
kinds of pictures and under some conditions, but it takes a 
Tessar Lens to make 
sSAR. How much more pleasure and profit 
1aterial and opportunities. 


AR Lenses. 


ae conditions. Dark days, 
5 scapes, interiors, port 
" ings are alike to Tr: 
—_ can be had from a 
z much less wasted n 
Cameras as Kodaks, 
‘ now sold with Te: 


Booklet ‘‘Aids to Artistic Aims’’ on request. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


amera, The lens is the most important 
Imost any kind of lens will make some 


first class pictures under all kinds of 
late or early hours, street scenes, land- 


raits, athletes, copies of the finest engrav- 





camera fitted with a Tessar Lens, how 
Such standard 
Premos, Centuries, Hawkeys, Graflex are 
See that the dealer shows you 
AR Lens. 
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land, Germany, and Austria. During 
the year 1904 there entered at the port 
of Alexandretta cotton goods to the value 


| of $5,982,800, of which but $13,626 was 


from the United States. At the port of 
in this consular district, the 
cotton-cloth importations amounted to a 
value of $1,111,120 for the same year, 
The figures for 


JUDGE'S LIBRARY, 


MAGAZINE of 





the year 1905 are not as yet available, 
but it is estimated they will equal, if not 
exceed, those of the previous year. The 
principal varieties of cotton cloth used 
are cabots, white and gray sheetings of 
various weights, black, gray, and blue 
drills, cotton flannels, gray and brown 
jeans, muslins, prints, calicoes, and 
| ducks. 


«FUN 


JULY NUMBER NOW READY 


The Judge Company publishes tl 


in America. 
a remarkable growth during the past 
a quarter of a million persons mont 


many as twelve original humorous ar 


July number now on sale on all ne 


JUDGE COMPANY 


225 Fourth. Avenue : 3 : 





The Magazine of Fun (formerly Judge’s Library) has shown 
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1c only humorous monthly magazine 


year, and is now read by more than 
hly. Each issue usually contains as 
ticles and thirty pages of pictures. 





ws-stands, 10 cents a Copy. 
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MUSIC 
THE BASS VIOI 
PHk BANJO —*+ I'm full of ¢ frets ” 








RACK. 


*T’ve got a ‘vile’ cold, and feel all ‘unstrung’ this hot spell.”’ 
and all out of tune, too 





\son- 


Whe ony whrsken that proces a complete, 
quavanleed ondlysis on each kevery, bottle- 





See back label! 





Your Summer Outing. 


IF you are fond of fishing, canoeing, camping, or 
he study of wild animals look up the Algonquin 
National Park of Ontario for your summer outing. 
A fish and game preserve of 2,000,000 acres inter 
spersed with 1,200 lakes and rivers is awaiting you, 
offering all the attractions that Nature can bestow. 


Magnificent canoe trips. Altitude 2,000 feet above | 


sea level. Pure and exhilarating atmosphere. Just 
the place for a young man to put in his summer 
holidays. An interesting and profusely illustrated 
descriptive publication telling you all about it sent 
free on application to F. P. Dwyer, 290 Broadway, 
New York. 


An Eye-Feast for All Summer. 











I wont Come out TILL You Go WAY. 


SOMETHING THAT WILL JUST 
SUIT YOU. 


Our combination offers for Summer Cottages were 
immensely ponular last season. We gave big value tor 





That's AM! 





| \ few copies of the first edition of 


THIS AND THAT ABOUT 
CARICATURE 

By Zim, are still available. Upon receipt 

ot $1.50, this clever little book will be sent 


to any addres ’ 


JUDGE COMPANY, New York 


postage pre paid. 











, If you drink champagne because it’s good, 
You’re sure to drink the ‘* Brotherhood.”’ 
| But if you drink it for a bluff, 
Then imported is good enough. 
The wine says the rest. 











FOUNDED 1884 





American 
Academy 
of 
Dramatic 
Arts 


A training school for the stage, 

connected with Mr. Charles 

Frohman’s Empire Theatre... 
For catalogue and information 


apply to the Secretary, Room 
141 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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Collars and Cuffs 
GS BARKER BRANDS 
: f 


MADE OF LINEN” 


sits 15¢ FoR 25¢ 














the money—the highest grade work both in color and | 


black and white. 

Here are new offers for you to select from—some 
thing to please every one. 

We will send the following pictures to any address in 
the United States upon rec eipt of price. 


FOR 50 CENTS 
Miniature Heads on card, 6x12% 
2~ Popular Girls, in colors, 14 x14% 
= Smart Girl, colored, 7x 13% 
: I Won’t Come Out Till You Go *Way,’’ in colors 
2—Black and White line drawings (Stanlaws) 
Value One Dollar 


FOR 40 CENTS 
nd Mrs, Frank Leslie’s two spicy books, the 
ightful of summer reading— 

_ Rents in Our Robes ” 
; Are Men Gay Deceivers?”’ 
ve ONE DOLLAR we will forward a generous sup- 
PY of back numbers of Lestir’s WREKLY, JUDGE, and 
ther light reading. Wewill also send a 50-cent bundle 


co F 4 > . . 
oF a 25-cent bundle upon receipt of remittance. 


PICTURE DEPARTMENT 


, JUDGE COMPANY 
225 Fourth Avenue : +: New York 
me leone seha nec 


Sw 


We will se 
most de] 


and Liquor Habit cured in 19 
| to 20 days. No pay tillcurede 
Write DR. 4. L. STEPHENS CO., 
| Dept. !. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 





BLOOD POISON 


FOR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS 
we have made the cure of Blood Poison a 
specialty. Blood Poison Permanently Cured. 
You can be treated at home under same guar- 
anty. Capital $500,000. We solicit the most 
obstinate cases. If you have exhausted the old 
methods of treatment and still have aclies 
and pains, Mucous Patches in Mouth, Sore 
Throat, Pimples, Copper-Colored Spots, Ulcers 
on any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows 
falling out, write for proofs of cures. 100-page 
300k Free. 


COOK REMEDY CO. 


374 MASONIC TEMPLE, + Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 








GP Morning, Noon and Night Fast Trains to 












! Remit by money order or check—don’t send currency. 
























The mammoth new Steamships, **Minnesota”’ and ««Dakota,” 
(28,000 tons) models in luxury from promenade deck to 
superb Suites de Luxe, sail over the shortest route 


Following the mild Japan Current 


Seattle to Yokohama 


This is the route and these are the new magnificent sister ships so 
extensively talked about by press and public the past year, as built to 
meet the demands for luxurious fast ocean travel, United States to Japan 
and China, and are operated in connection with the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific Railways by the Great Northern Steamship Co. 

kor the new folder book, ** A Trip to the 
Urient,” and further information, address 


C. G. Burnham, G. A., 215 Adams S1., Chicago, or Great Northern Steamship Agents. 


and 208 8. Clark Street, Chicago 





413 and 319 Broadway, New York om 
201 and 207 Washington Street, Boston 08 Carlton Bldy., 210 Commercial Bidg., St. Louis 
836 and 71L Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
H. G. MeMicken, European Trattie Agent, 21 Cockspur St. 8S. W., London 











W.W., King, Gencral Passenger Agent, Seattle, Wash. 
G. N.S. S. Minnesota sails from Seattle to the Orient July 25th. 
N. ¥. K.S. 8S. Shinan Maru sails from Seattle to the Orient Aug. 7. 
N. Y¥. K. 8S. S. Tosa Maru sails from Seattle to the Orient Aug. 18, 
G. N.S. 8S. Dakota sails from Seattle to the Orient Sept. 2d. 
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DO YOU EVER THINK ABOUT OWNING YOUR OWN HOME? 


[' YOU are thinking about 
Building a House an in- 
vestment of $1.00 now will 


Advertise in Leslie’s Weekly 











save you hundreds of dollars 
in building a house, by get- 
ting the latest and most prac- 
tical ideas of the noted and 
capable architect, Mr. George 
Palliser. We therefore de- 
sire to call your special at- 
tention to our new book just 
issued and containing over 


ONE HUNDRED 
UP-TO-DATE 
HOUSE PLANS 


THE TITLE OF THIS BOOK IS 


GEORGE PALLISER’S 
MODERN BUILDINGS 


A new up-to-date book, containing over one hundred plans (all new) of houses ranging in cost 
from $500 to $20,000; also plans of Public Library Buildings, Summer Hotels, Stables, Public Halls, 
etc., etc. 

This book is a collection of practical designs showing examples of houses recently built, and in- 
valuable to everyone thinking of building, by reason of their having been, with very few exceptions, 
planned in the ordinary course of a busy architect’s practice during the last few years, and built in 
various parts of the country within the prices given. 

Full description accompanies each plate, giving sizes, height of stories, how built and finished, and 
improvements contained, thus giving information of very great value to everyone contemplating build- 
ing, as the plans and designs embody the best thought and most careful study of those erecting them, 
giving real results as to cost and a guide that is sate to follow. ‘These designs and plans have, there- 
tore, a value that can be fully appreciated for their practical utility, and stand alone as real examples 
ot how some people’s homes are planned and what they cost. 

To those wanting homes or selling home-sites, members of building associations, land companies, 
real-estate men, those having land to improve, carpenters and builders, and everyone interested or 
who ever hopes to own a home, these designs are invaluable and will prove of very great value to 
them, It contains 115 large pages, size 11 x 14 inches. Price, bound in heavy paper cover, sent by 
mail, postpaid, $1.00. Bound in cloth, $2.00. Sent by mail, postpaid, to any address on receipt of 
price. Address all orders with remittances to 


JUDGE COMPANY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York 





























the West — Via NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 
















1 ~ e Nay 
at You Pay 


For common beer—usually—will 



















buy Schlitz, beer, if you ask for it. 
The purity costs you nothing, yet 
it costs us more than half the cost 


of our brewing. 


Purity means healthfulness—free- 
dom from germs. It means a clean 
beer, filtered and sterilized. It means 
an aged beer—aged until it cannot 
cause biliousness. That is what 


Schlitz 
| beer 
| means 
ae to you. 





Ask Jor the Brewery 
Bollling. 

See thal the cork or 
crown ts branded Schlitz. 














